In English Hlomes. 


Ghe . Internal Character, Furniture, and Adornments of 
some of the most Notable Houses of England, bistorically 
depicted from Photographs specially taken by CHarves 








LATHAM. 


Demy folio (174 ins. x 114 ins.). 


Printed on 


Art Paper and bandsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 


42s. net. 


Ghis beautiful book, the most sumptuous work of its Rind, 
contains 200 full-page Plates and about 100 smaller Plates. 





The Small Advertisements on this page are inserted at 6d. per line, in the readable type shown (minimum 5 lines). 
The Displayed Advertisements are charged at 5s. per inch. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, | 
No. 139. 
Containing a special article, entitled : 
“SOMK CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN |! 
CHEMISTS.” 
By Dr. M. 0. Forster, together with an exact |in Clifford's Inn Hall, Fleet Street, when the 
bibliography of their publications and a double | President will deliver an address. 
plate of their portraits.—Specimen copies gratis. | ———————_____— 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, | 
14 Henrietta St, Covent Garden, W.0. | RUGBY. 
_ Lower School of Lawrence Sherriffe. 
| 4 HEADMASTER is required for this School 
after Easter next. 





ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
| (INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER). 
HE Anniversary Meeting of the Society will 





HOMAS TH O RP; 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
100 Sr. Martin’s LANs, LONDON, 
AND 4 BroaD STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both 
Addresses. Libraries Parchased. 
Commissions executed. 


| Ragby School, before February 25.— Further 
. information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
| Rugby School. 


| be held on Thursday, February 16, at 5 P.M., | 


| Road, 





UTHORS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, UTHOR®S’ MSS., Sermons, Novels, Keviews, 

&c., carefully typed at. home (Remington), | &c., accurately typed, 6d. 1,000. words; 

9d. per 1,000 words. Orders promptly executed. | satisfaction guaranteed. Highly recommended. 
—M. M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, 8.W. —Conway, 14 Primrose Terrace, Gravesend. 








94. | — 


YPEWRITING. — All kinds, Novels, is wor ¥ : - saan 
1,000. Translations, — Miss HANDLY, | [ TPEWRITING.— The WEST KENSINGTON 
Berkhamsted. OFFICES.—Authors’ MSS., Translations, 


&c., Legal and General Copying, Circulars, &c., 
duplicated; usual terms; references; esta- 
blished 12 years.— SIKEs & SikEs, 229 Hammer- 
smith Road, W. (Private Address, 13 Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith.) 





eee promptly and accurately 
done. 10d, per 1,000 words. Specimens 
and references, — Address, Miss MEssER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 8.W. 








AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 1,000, all descriptions; neat, prompt, 
from 10d. per 1,000 words; qualified proof | accurate; duplicating a speciality, Shorthand. 
reader ; testimonials; accuracy; promptitude. | testimonials. — Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon 
Miss Foot, 48 Digty Mansions, Hammersmith. | Street, Fulham, 8S.W. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., 10d. per | 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


| ighlencewersio of authors capably represented ; 


agreements for publishing arranged ; MSS. 
read and placed with suitable publishers,— 
Terms and testimonials on application to 


| Mr. A. M. BuRGEgs, Literary Agent, 34 Pater- 


noster Row. 


UTHOR and JOURNALIST of established 
reputation, forcible and versatile Leader- 
Writer, and energetic Organiser, is OPEN to 


“nee -.. | CONTRIBUTE SIGNED ARTICLES, to which 
wc Applications (with | 
"| testimonials) should be sent to the Heaamaster, | 


his name would lend additional value ; or would 
undertake the Editorship (for which he is 


| qualified by considerable experience) of new or 


existing Magazine or Journal.—H., 8 Lichfield 
ew, Surrey. 





ROPRIETORS of BOOK PUBLISHING, 
Newspaper, or kindred concerns requiring 
Active PARTNERS, INVESTORS, or to SELL 
—Publishers’ Readers, Editors, Managers, &c., 
seeking PARTNERSHIPS, Sound INVEST- 


| MENTS, or to PURCHASE, write MANAGER, 


20a Yukon Road, Balham. (Estd. 1902.) 





INFORMATION TO LIBRARIANS 
AND COLLECTORS. 


SELL (privately) the fine Collection of 

the late Mr. Guffroy on the French Revolu- 
tion: French Books, Revolutionary Papers, 
Placards, Pamphlets on Louis XVI., Marie 
Antoinette, Robespierre, Napoleon, &c. &c.; all 
genuine and scarce; the finest opportunity at 
a very moderate charge.—Write to M. A. H., 
§ Connaught Street, Hyde Park. 
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. 
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Advertisements of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Com- 


positions, WANTED, FOR SALE, and in EXCHANGE, are inserted, if PREPAID, at the rate of 3d. 
for every 8 words; but every SUBSCRIBER is entitied to a WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENT if 


the following conditions are complied with. 
1. The Coupon in the current issue, filled in, must accompany the Advertisement (which must not exceed four lines or 32 words, including 

the address). No-replies can be received at or forwarded through our Office. For every additional 8 words, 3d. must be prepaid. 

2. The Book, Fine Art Publication, Print, &c., or Piece of Music to be advertised (except in the case of odd volumes or numbers of a 
magazine to complete a set) shall not have been issued during the last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the Publishers or 


through a local Bookseller. 


3. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement. : 
4. Advertisements for the week’s issue must reach this Office by ‘Tuesday morning, first post, and will only appear once unless 


ordered to be repeated. 


WANTED. 


*,* Subscribers are requested to state clearly 
on their Advertisement Copy whether “ Wanted” 
. or “ For Sale,” and also to write distinctly. 


Howes Intro. to the Study of Bibliography, 1814; 
Edward's Memoirs of Libraries, 2 vols, State price. 
~ Alexander, 16 Nevis Ave., Belfast. 


rTVHE new volumes, XXVII. to XXXV., of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (Times edition)—K. Boisse- 
vain, 166 van Breestraat, Amsterdam, Holland. 


jIRST EDITIONS: Desperate Remedies, Far from 
Madding Crowd, Vanity Fair, Richard Feverei, Swin- 


burne’s Poems and Ballads (Moxon), David Copperfield ; | - 


good prices for choice copies. — Collector,” 574 
Franklin Avenue, Oleveland, Ohio, U.3.A. 


L@ LILFORD'S Birds, Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 
edited by Thomas, 2 vol«.; Orowe and Cavalcaselli’s 
History of Painting in Italy, 1864, 3 vols.—Downing, 
5 Temple Row, Birmingham. 


“‘~TULIAN MARSHALL'S Annals of Tennis.—Offers to 
J. @. Duniop, c/o Messrs. King, Hamilton & Oo., 
9 Hare Street, Calcutta. 


1 BCOND-HAND copies of Hours in a Library, Stephen, 
Il, and III. ; Memoirs M. D'Artagn:n, IL., Neull ; His- 
tory Co-operation, II., Holyoake; Queens of Scotland, V1., 
VIIL., Strickland (Blackwood), 1854; Forsaken Inn, A. K. 
Green; Mill gg A. K. Green; What they Oouldn't, 
* Pansy”; Lady Nancye and Vivieune, by “ Rita."— 
Francis Edwards, 835 High Street, Marylebone, 
London, W. 


YOYAL Autographs, principally Stuart; Challenger 

YW Reports; Frohawk, Birds, 6 vols.; Edinburgh 
Stevenson, sets; Browning, Portuguese Sonnets, lst ed.— 
W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge. 


JROTESTANT'S Family Bible, 56 plates, 4to; Last 
Vials, set or odd vols. ; Battersby’s Sermons, vol. 2 ; 
Thursday Penny Pulpit, i7 vols. Charles Higham, 


274 Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 

( LD Views, Plans, or Books, relating to Richmond, 
Twickenham, Isleworth, Kew, Ham, Petersham, 

Mortlake, &c.—Miscoke & Son, Richmond, Surrey. 

Oy Literature and Surplus Books of every kind 
bought at fair prices for cash by Holmes Bros., 


4 Manette Street, Oharing Oross Road (many years with 
Mrs. O. Hindley, of Booksellers’ Row). 





“LZ NGRAVING, Portrait of Lord Clive the second, in 
K book form or otherwise. —-Mowes, 50 Queen’s Road, 


Bayswater, W. 

\V ESTCOTE’S View of Devonshire, 1845; Risdon’s 
Survey of Devon, 1811; Prince's Worthies of 

Devon, 1701 or 1810.—A. Iredale, Torquay. 


ORKS by Wilde, 0.; Whistler ; Beardsley ; books in 
large and small quantities parchessl.—d. Jacob, 


149 Edgware Road, Hyde Park. 
kK} ARLY English Translations, Novels, Dramas, and 
Poems of works in German literature. —W. T. 
Keemett, Ithaca, New York. 
YOPULAR Novels for Lending Library books, in Welsh 
language ; also any books relating to Wales.—Lioyd 
& Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


oO% NTESS Krasinska’s Diary, in every language except 
English.—Offers to Robert Lutz, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. 





YUBLIC General Statutes, Scotland, 1903; Atherton, 
Our Armies ; Jamieson, Brown & Fausset Comment- 
ary, vol. 5; Augustine, City of God, 2 vols. (Griffith),— 
a. & R. Milne, Aberdeen. 
OLITICAL Economy, Banks, Currency, Money, Usury, 
Bullion, Trade, Commerce, Poor, Chartism, Socialism, 
Factory Movement, Co-operation, anything old on; also 
rare Americana,--Museum Book Store, 43 Museum 


Street, London, W.C,. 


| WANTED. 


ICKENS (Charles): A Tale of Two'Cities, in monthly 
parts or cloth, 1859, or any odd parts 
--——— Oliver Twist, in monthly parts or cloth, 1846, or 
any odd parts 
——— Great Expectations, first edition, 3 vols. 1861, or 
either vol 
—— Uncommercial Traveller, first edition, 1861 
—— Is She His Wite? 1877 
—— Mr. Nightingale’s Diary, 1877 
—— The Lamplighter, a Farce, paper covers, 1879 
—— The Plays and Poems of Charles Dickens, 2 vols, 


1882 
} — To be Read at Dusk, 1852 
| _—- Child Pictures from Dickens, 1868 
| ___— Report of a Dinner given to, 1842 
| Speech of, 1863 
The Charles Dickens Dinner, 1867 
| ——— Address delivered at Birmingham, 1869 
- ~ Any separately printed Speeches 
Any Plays, Portraits, &c, relating to him or his 
Works 
Any odd Parts or imperfect Vols. of any of his 
Works before 1865 
Sunday under Three Heads, by Timothy Sparks, paper 
covers, 1 
Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, 2 vols, 1838 
Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman, illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, 1839 
— of Young Ladies, first edition, cardboard covers, 


| 
| 
| _ 
! 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.0. 


Be Digit of Moon, 4to ; Rickman’s Architecture, 6th 
or 7th ed,; Library of Fathers, any vols. James 
Parker & Co., 51 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


OOD, J. T., Discoveries at Ephesus, 1877; anything 
by Vernon Lee ; Bonington’s Trent Bridge, engrav. 
—H. H. Peach, 37 Belvoir Street, Leicester. 


OTTRELL’S Traditions of West Cornwall; Borlase's 

Antiquities of Cornwall; all books on the Scilly 

Isles ; anything scarce or curious on Cornwall, old prints, 
maps, or engravings.—Poltlard, Bookseller, Penzance. 


OMPITUM, vol. 5—Canon Quinn, Ballybrack, 
co. Dublin. 
ey Faerie Queen, illustrated by Walter Orane ; 
part 19 wanted.—Soper, City Librarian, Exeter. 


OLLOY’S Oourt Life Below Stairs and Most Gorgeous 

Lady Blessington ; Sunday at Home, 1895; Sir Wm. 

Allan’s Poems, Rose and Thistle, 1878.-Spencer & 
Q@reenhough, 102 Granby St., Leicester. 





OTZEBUE, Voyage to South Seas, 3 vols, 1821, or 
odd; Old Portraits of Gen. Washington; Old Books 
on America, [rade, Commerce, Political Economy.— 
Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell 
| Street, London. 


ECRET Policy of the Eng. Soc. of Jesus, 1715; Taylor, 
Diseases of the Eye: Roger Williams’ Letters, 
1882.Suckling & Co., 15 Garrick Street, Lon- 
don, W.C. 
ms on . 
Wrraes Lectures on Colonization, 2 vols.; Lord 
Kingsdown’s Recollections, 1868 ; Longe’s Inquiry 
into the Law of Strikes, 1860.—-Sweet & Maxwell, 
| Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


RAGUND Umgebungen; Praktischer Wegweiser: 
Berlin; H. Goldschmidt, 1890 [Bd. 26, Grieben’s 
| Reisebibliothek).—Any complete copy up to 3s. wanted by 
L. C, W., 2 Gayton Koad, Harrow, England. 


NY of Lord Lytton’s Novels, 1860-2; also any by 
G. P. R. James, 1844-9.—Webster, Bookseller, 
Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 


_ Spy, 2 vols.; Gammonia, 1837: Guy 
Mannering. Highest prices offered. Largest stock in 
Wales. Any quantities for cash. All Welsh books pur- 
chased. —Williame’s Old Book Stor s, Ruthin. 


H. BRADLEY'S Ethica] Studies; Macge»ge’s Old 
+ Glasgow, 1895; Barnes’ Poetical Works, edited 
Grosart.—D, Wyllie & Son, Booksellers, Aberdeen. 


NY Eversley Series; Macmiilan’s Poets; English 
Anthologies (Ward's Poets); Leslie Stephen ; W.R. 
Greg's Enigmas of Life; Paul's Men and Letters; 


| Kipling, Stevenson, Birrell, and the like.—X., Green Royd, 


| Fulwood, Preston. 


| What offers ?— B., 24 Muswell Hill, N. 





‘FOR SALE. 


ROUD#’S History of England, 12 vols., 1856, half- 
green, excellent condition. What offers, cash ? 
—Allen, Stocklinch, Ilminster. 





ONSTITUOCIONES Artis Gemetrie Secundum Encly- 
dem ; a facsimile of the early poem on Freemasonry, 
1889; a perfectly clean copy ; bindi.g, rubbed. 








r HE Larger ‘Temple Shakespeare, 12 vols., large paper 
copy, No. 166; what offers?—Baillie, Grand rump 
Room, Bath. ; 


FFERS wanted for Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities, 2 vols., 1825; Codex Juris Ecclesiastici 


Anglicani, 2 vols., 1713; Richardson’s English Dictionary, 
|2 vels. 1837; Hasted’s Kent, vol. L., 1797.—E. ° 
| Barnard, 74 Pagitt Street, Chatham. 








TUDIO, Whirlwind, The Savoy, The Butterfly, The 
Dome, all in parts ; The Eve: green, Phil May’s Annuals, 
complete sets. Best offers to Bayne, 36 Annette Street, 


Glasgow. 


OLTAIRE, 41_vols., 1818, Paris; Punch, 1853-1860, 
half roan.—Blin«xo & Sons, 27 Queen Street, 
te. 





ARRIE’S Window in Thrums, édition de luxe, condi- 
tion as new, lcaves uno ; what offers? Steven- 
son’s Across the Plains, lst edition, as new, 5s.—E. Bond, 
Bye, Suffolk. 
ARK TWAIN, Editionde Luxe; Gasquet’s Eve of 
Reformation, lst edition.—A. D. Brash, Oounty 
Hotel Buildings, Newcastle-on- Cyne. 
OOK Monthly, vol, L., 2s. ; about 60 numbers Academy, 
1901-3, 2s., carriage extra.—Dr. Buckley, “ Nor- 
wood,” Oldham. 
-’ PEOIAL offer of Walter Orane’s Masterpiece ; Spenser’s 
Faerie Queen, 6 volumes for £7 10s. net, published at 
£10 15s.—Henry F. Bumpus, 355 High Holborn, W.0. 
HAKESPEA REANA.—Ohalmers’ Apology and Malone’s 
Enquiry into Shakespeare Papers, 4 vols., 1796-7, 25s. ; 
Green's Shakespeare and the Smblem Writers, 1870, 8s. 6d. 
—Button, 155 Tavistock Street, Bedford. 
OLTAIRB, Guvres, complete, 17 vols., calf, 1762, 39s. ; 
Connoisseur, complete to date, 36 parts, 42s. ; Lange, 
Life of Christ, 6 vols., 1864, .0s.; Rowlandson’s Westmin- 
ster Election, 1784, 28s.—David Cadney, Oambridge. 


MPORTANT Collection of Jest and Anecdota Books, over 
150 separate works, mostly scarce, some very early, in- 
cluding Joe Miller's Jests (rather incomplete), Mark Lemon, 
Peters, Hazlitt, &c.; the lot for £7 10.—The Chaucer 
Book Co., 37 St.Martin’s Oourt, W.C. 
ONNUISSEUR, vol. 1, morocco, and Nos. 5 to 26 inclu- 
sive, lst edits. ; new.—Combridge’s Library, 
56 Church Road, Hove. 
OUND (J. H.), The Commene of London, new, for 
5s. 6d. (pub. 12s. 6d.) ; Sheppard (E.), The Old Royal 
Palace of Whitehall, illustrated, new, for 7s. 6d. (pub. 21s, 
postage free—J. @. Commin, 250 High St., Exeter. 


YCLOPZDIC Britannica, 10th ed., unused, three- 
quarter levant, with bookcase, £28.—E., c/o Corner, 
98 Harrow Road, W. 
OOCIAL REFORMERS’ ENOYOLOPEDIA, c mplete 
set, 11 vols., i cluding Labour Rk: presentation, Land 
Quastion, Trade Unionism, Socialism and General Politics, 
with huvdreds of special articles, biograpbies aud portraits, 
Ts. 6d. fre.—Joseph Edwards, Kirkintilloch, Glas- 
gow. 
FFERS Wanted for Vols. 101 to 142 of the Proceedings 
of Institution of Civil Engineers.—F., 19 Dartmouth 
Street, S.W. 











JTOHN LOOKE.—£ssay on Human Understanding, 1692, 
¢)  lstedition, splendid condition, What offers ?—E. @.J. 
Fairnie, 130 Belgrave Road, Uidham. in 


HRISTIAN Mysticism, by William Ralph Inge, M.A. 
(12s. 6d. net), for 8s.; Aunt Minervy Ann, by J. 
Chandler Harris (4s. 6@. net), for 3s, 6¢.—Farmer & 
Sons (Young's Library), 179 Kensington High Street, W. 





[Continued on 3rd page of cover. 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


MEDIUMS 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


1 14, and Pages Daily. 
THE awe. .X. rae EpucaTEp MAN 
4ND Hw Famity. 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 





OrFickes : Newton St., Horsporn, Lonpon, W.O. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 


Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening faper jn the Kingdom for Pub- 
cS for Fete coke peg yryatuere 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. , A&cience and Art specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of All Current Events and 


THE SPHERE | 
6d. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by OC K. 8 
appears each Week. 
Also List of Books Received. 


§' EOTAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNOEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 
The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 


AN! 
Northern Half of Scotland, 
Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page. 
NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 


Loxpon Orrick : 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 








Applications for above spaces should be 
made to Messrs. Crossley & Co., 57a Coleman 


Street, London, 


E.C. 
a Series will be quoted. 


Special Rates for 











Under the General Editorship of Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


“FI S HIN G.” 


Now Ready. In Two Volumes. Price 25s. net. 128. 6d, net per Volume. 


THESE New Volumes (on “ Fishing”) of the “ Country Life” Library of Sport are offered to the public in the full confidence that nothing 
so complete of their kind have yet been published. The names of the experts whom the editor has been fortunate enough to enlist in 


his service are a guarantee in themselves of the treatment of the various subjects. The illustrations are very numerous. 


There are over 


two hundred and fifty full-page illustrations from photographs, in addition to the reproduction of a very large number of famous old 
prints, and especial notice may be claimed for the finely coloured and finely reproduced representations of Salmon and Trout Flies. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 


The Salmon Family (Saldmonide): Classification and Distribution. BY 
G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.ZS., &e. 

Salmon: Their Food and Feeding. By Dr. J. Kingston Barton. 

The Natural and Artificial Reproduction of Salmon and Trout. By 


J. B. Fielding, F.LS., F.Z.8., &c. 

Salmon Files. By John James Hardy. 

Salmon Fishing: Hooks and Knots. By John James Hardy. 

On the Make and Choice of Salmon Rods, Reels, &c. By John James Hardy: 

Casting the Salmon Fly. By John James Hardy. 

The Spey Throw. From Notes by Lord Walter Gordon-Lennox. 

Salmon Fishing: Playing the Fish. By John James Hardy. 

Spinning, Prawning, &c., for Salmon. By John James Hardy. 

The Making of Salmon Passes. By the Editor. 

Norwegian Angling. By Captain C. E. Radclyffe. 

Salmon Fishing in the Estuaries. By J. W. Willis Bund. 

The Trout (Salmo Trutta): Classification. 
V.P.Z.S., &e. 


| 


By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., | 


The Breeding of Trout. From Notes by Mr. E. V. Corrie, of the Itchen River 


Trout-Breeding Establishment, Chilland, near Winchester. 
How to Make a Trout Stream. By E. Valentive Corrie. 
Fishing with the Floating Fly: Definition. By Frederic.M. Halford. 
Fishing with the Floating Fly: Patterns of Files. By Frederic M. Halford. 
Fishing with the Floating Fly: The Rod and Tackle. By Frederic M. Halford. 
Fishing with the Floating Fly: Throwing the Fly. By Frederic M. Halford. 
Fishing with the Floating Fly: Fishing the Fly. By Frederic M. Halford. 
Fisning with the Floating Fly: Killing the Fish. By Frederic M. Halford. 
A Typical Day on the Test. By Martin Smith. 
Fishing with the Wet Fly. By the Editor. 
Angling for Sea Trout. By the Hon. A. E. Gathorne Hardy. 
Some Recollections of Sea Trout Fishing. By the Hon. A. E. Gathorne Hardy. 
The Charr (Salmo alpinus) and Allies. By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S. 
Angling for Charr (Salmo alpinus). By R. B. Marston. 
The Grayling and Whitefish. By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., &c. 
Angling for Grayling. By R. B. Marston. 


| The ep Family (Cyprinide). 
‘0 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME Ii. 


The Tarpoons and the Gar-Fish. By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S. 
Tarpoon and other Big Fishes of Florida. By J. Turner-Turner. 
The Mahseer and the Bola: Natural History and Classification. 
G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., &c. 
Mahseer Fishing. By Hercules Ross. 
Fishing-Rods and Tackle for Mahseer. By John James Hardy, 
The Pike (Zsor). By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., &c. 
Fishing for Pike: The Quarry. By A. Jardine. 
Fishing for Pike: History and Habits. By A. Jardine. 
Fishing for Pike: Fables and Records. By A. Jardine. 
Fishing for Pike: Rods and Tackle. By A. Jardine. 
Fishing for Pike: “Spinning,” “Live-Baiting,” and “Paternostering.” by 
A. Jardine. 
The Perches (Percide). By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., &c, 
Perch: “ Paternoster” and ‘‘Fioat-Fishing.” By A. Jardine. 
By G. A. Boulenger, 7.R.S., V.P.Z.8, &c, 
r Carp. By R. B. Marston. 
for Barbel. By R. B. Marston. 
for Roach and Rudd. By R. B. Marston. 
for Chub and Dace. By R. B. Marston. 
for Tench. By R. B. Marston. 
for Bream. By R. B. Marston. 
The Eels (Anguillide). By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., &c. 
Angling for aot &c. A B. Marston, 
Eel Trapping. By J. W. Willis Bund. 
British Sea Fish. By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., &c, 
Sea Fishing: Introductory. By F. G. Afialo. 
Sea Fishing from Boats: Mackerel Fishing. By F. G. Afialo. 
Sea Fishing from Boats: Pollack Fishing. By F. G. Afialo. 
Sea Fishing from Boats: Whiting and other Fish. By F. G. Afialo, 
Sea Fishing from Boats: Bass Fishing. By F. G. Afialo. 
Sea Fishing from Boats: General Remarks. By F.G. Afialo. 
Sea Fishing from Fixed Positions. By F. G. Afiaio. 
Sea Fishing from Fixed Positions: Fishing from Rocks. By F. G. Afialo. 
Sea Prching from Fixed Positions: Fishing from Sandy Shores. By F. G. 
0. 


Sea renee, So Fixed Positions: Fishing from Piers and Harbours. 
° 0. 


By F. 
Some Notes on Baits. By F.G. Afialo. 
illis Bund. 


Fishery Laws. By J. W. 


By 








Published by GEO. NEWNES & CO., Limirep, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





I. Its Paper. XIII. Its Pretty Girl Competi- 

HII. Its Short Story. XIV. ae Children Com- 

Why we should I¥. Its Society. XV. Its Who and Why Compe. 
VY. Its Sport, tition. 


BUY .. 





THE 


TATLER. 


VI. Its Theatre. 
VII. Its Bran Pie. 
VIII. Its Mixed Bag. 
IX. Its Acrostics. 
X. Its Humorous Pages. 
XI. Its Chestnut Tree. 
XII, Its Kodak Competition. 


XVI. 
XVII. 


Its Musical Pages. 

Its Golf Article. 

XVIII. Its Motor Article, 
XIX. Its Furniture Article. 
XX. Because it is a Bright 


Smart Paper, seen by 
Bright and Smart 
People. 
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THE BOOK MARKET 
Booksellers’ Reports of the Best Selling Books 

















England 





BATH: 


Mr. John D., Baillie, 
Grand Pump Room Library 


General Literature 

Palgrave. (Macmillan.) 
(Allen.) 

Fiction 


Phillpotts. 
Hichens. 






Golden Treasury. 
Pocket Ruskin. 





ad 






(Methuen.) 
(Methuen.) 


The Secret Woman. 
. The Garden of Allah. 


















































aad 


Messrs. B, & J. F. Meehan, 
32 Gay Street 
General Literature 


. Sheridan,a Biography. Rae. 
. Famous Houses of Bath and District. 


Fiction 


. Gorky’s (Maxim) Novels. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


( Meehan.) 


nue 


( Unwin.) 
( Methuen.) 


nue 


Mr. S. W. Simms, 
The Bath and County Library 


General Literature 
1. The Other Side of the Lantern. Treves. (Oassell.) 


2. Truth about the Ozar. Joubert. (Nash.) 
Fiction 
1. The Secret Woman. Phillpotts. (Methuen.) 


2. An Actina Backwater. Benson. (Heinemann.) 


BIRMINGHAM: 


Messrs. Cornish Brothers, Ltd., 
37 New Street 
General Literature 


. Literary Portraits. Whibley. (Oonstable.) 
. Quintin Hogg. E.M. Hogg. (OConstable.) 


oe 


Fiction 


London. (Heinemann.) 
Phillpotts, (Methuen.) 


. The Sea Wolf. 
. The Secret Woman. 


noe 


Mr. Achilles Taylor, 
198 Corporation Street 


General Literature 


The Gospels in Art. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Quiet Talks on Prayer. Gordon. (Revell.) 


Fiction 


1. The Garden of Allah. Hichens, 
2. The Abbess of Viaye. Weyman. 


ne 


(Methuen.) 

( Longmans.) 
BOURNEMOUTH: 

Mr, A, E, Fulker, Boscombe Library 


General Literature 


1. Russia: the Land of the Great White Ozar. 
(Philips.) 
2. Japan : the Eastern Wonderland. (Oassell.) 


Fiction 


1. The Secret Woman. Phillpotts. (Methuen.) 
2. Night of Reckoning. Barrett. (Long.) 


BRIGHTON : 


Mr, W. Junor, 
72 Queen’s Road 


General Literature 
1. Art Library. (Newnes.) 
2. Don Quixote, various editions. 
Fiction 


1, John Ohilcote, M.P. Thurston. 
2. The Prodigal Son, Osine. 


(Black wood.) 
(Heinemann.) 

















£ Tivteas! Wena Fitipetin’ Cee} | © Mee Deseeten — 
| seven: ‘ Tat Ridingdale Bore, Den TK ome & Oates.) 
Messrs. Voile & Roberson, Messrs, Farmer & Sons, 
176 Snargate Street (Young’s Library,) 





| BRISTOL: EASTBOURNE: 
Messrs, James Fawn & Son, Mr. J, A wea 1 Lib 
5 Road e Roya rary,” 
42 Queen’s | 80 Terminus Road 
General Literature | General Literature 


1. Quiet Talks on P: 
2. The Other Side of 


Gordon. (Revell. 
Lantern. Treves. ( 
Fiction 
1. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Methuen.) 
2. The Abbess of Viaye. Weyman. (Longmans.) 


| HOVE, SUSSEX: 


1. The Other Side of the Lantern. Treves. (Cassell.) er. 


2. Memoirs of Burne-Jones. (Macmillan.) 
Fiction 


1. The Secret Woman. Phillpotts. (Methuen.) 
2. The Garden of Allah. Hichens, (Methuen.) 


ll.) 


Messrs. William George’s Sons, Mr. S. Combridge, 
The Book Store, 56 Church Road, Hove 
Top Corner, Park Street General Literature 


1, Annual reference volumes, various. 


CAMBRIDGE: 
Messrs. Galloway & Porter, 
30 Sidney Street 
General Literature 
1. A Oompanion to Greek Studies. (Camb. Univ. 
Press. 
2. Rubens and Van Dyck. (Gowans & Gray.) 
3. Golden Treasury. Palgrave. (Macmillan.) 


Mr, Elijah Johnson, 
30 Trinity Street 
General Literature 


General Literature | 2. The Other Side of the Lantern. Treves. (Oassell.) 
1. Cambridge Modern History. (Oamb. Univ. Press.) Fiction 
2. Psalms. Prothero. (Murray.) 1, The Prodigal Son. Caine. (Heinemann.) 
Ficti 2. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Methuen.) 
ion 
1. The Farm of the Dagger. wamipetin. diana) | LEICESTER: 
. Gard f Allah, 5 
2. The Garden o ah, Hichens. (Methuen.) Messrs. Spencer & Greenhou ough, 
1o2 Granby Street 
General Literature 
1. Oromwell. Morley. (Macmillan.) 
2. Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. 
Dill. (Macmillan.) 
Fiction 
1. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Methuen.) 
2. The Prospector. Oonnor. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
LIVERPOOL: 
Mr. G. G. Walmsley, 
50 Lord Street 
General Literature 
1. Pictorial Annual, 1904-5. 
2. Character and Oonduct. 


(Penrose,) 
(By Compiler of “ Being 


A Companion to Greek Studies. (Oamb. Univ. Press.) and Doing.”) pues 
Fiction 1. The Abbess of Viaye. Weyman. (Longmans.) 
The Secret Woman. Phillpotts. (Methuen.) 2. God’s Good Man. Oorelli. (Methuen.) 
LONDON: 
CANTERBURY : Mr, H. R, Allenson, 
Mr, W. E. Goulden, 1 and 2 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


General Literature 


? 
St. Paul’s 1. Bishop Oreighton’s Life. (Longmans.) 
. _ . 
General Literature 2. Ohristian Character. Illingworth. (Macmillan.) 


1. Oanterbury Pilgrimages. Ward. (Black.) 


2. Memorials of Canterbury. Stanley. (Murray.) 1, The Prodigal Son. Oaine. (Heinemann.) 


1, The Garden of Allah. Hichens, (Methuen.) 


Messrs Bickers & Son, 
1 Leicester Square, W.C, 
General Literature 
1. Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. 


Fiction 
1. Madame Bovary. (Gibbings.) 
2. Gate of the Desert. Oxenham. (Methuen.) 


Dill. (Macmillan.) 
CHELTENHAM : 2. er to Greek Studies, (Camb. Univ. 
Messrs. J. J. Banks & Son, — Fiction 


1. An Actin a Backwater. Benson. (Heinemann.) 
2. Brothers. Vachell. (Murray.) 


Messrs, Burns & Oates, Ltd., 
28 Orchard Street, W. 
General Literature 
1. Feasts of Mother Church. Salome. 


“Imperial Library ” 


General Literature 


1. Christian Character. Illingworth. (Macmillan.) 
2. Jane Austin’s Works. 


Fiction 


179 Kensington High Street, W. 
General Literature 


General Literature 


1, Twentieth Century Dictionary, (Chambers.) 
2. Pictures of Bird Life. Lodge. (Bousfield.) Hy Tesolin on It Bale te eee eek apes 
Fiction 


Fiction 
1. John Ohilcote, M.P. Thurston. (Blackwood.) 
2. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Methuep.) 


1. Prodigal Son. Oaine. (Heinemann.) 
2. TheGarden of Allah. Hichens, (Methuen.) | 
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THE BOOK MARKET—continued | 
LONDON—continued. OXFORD: DUMFRIES: 
Messrs, Hachette & Co., Social Reformers’ Bookshop, Messrs, Anderson & Son 
- 18 King William Street, 56 High Street 183 High Street 


Strand, W.C. 


General Literature 
1, L’Eglise et la République. Anatole France. (Pelle- 


2. L’Indo-Chine i (Souvenirs). Doumer. 
(Vuibert & Nony. 

3. Salomon Reinsch. "alae. (Hachette.) 

4. Almanach Hachette. 


Harrison’s Libr 
51 and ds Church wy 
Upper Norwood, S.E. 
General Literature 
1. Russia as It Really Is. Joubert. (Nash.) 
2. With Kuroki in Manchuria. (Methuen.) 
Fiction 


1, The Garden of Allab. Hichens. (Methuen.) 
2. John Ohilcote, M.P. Thurston. (Blackwood.) 


Mr, J. Tacob, 
149 Edgware Road, Hyde Park, W. 
General Literature 
1. Salome. (Melmoth Press.) 
2. Oambridge Modern History. (Oamb. Univ. Press.) 
Fiction 


1. The Secret Woman. Phillpotts. (Methue }.) 
2 The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Methuen.) 


Messrs, Jones & Evans, Ltd., 
77 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C, 
General Literature 
1. Don Quixote, various editions. 
2. Gardener’s Year. Haggard. (Longmans ) 
Fiction 
1, An Act ina Backwater. Benson. (Heinemann.) 
2. Hurricane Island. Watson. (Isbister.) 


Messrs, Lamley & 
*, 2 & 7 Behibivion Road, S.W. 
General Literature 
1. Cambridge Modern History. C= Univ. Press.) 
2. Roman Society. Dill. (Macmillan.) 
Fiction 


1. The Secret Woman. Phillpotts. (Methuen.) 
2. Tales of the Five Towns. Bennett. (Ohatto.) 


Messrs. Marris & Révéne, 
68 High Street, South 1 Norwood 
General Literature 
1, Thibet. Landor. (Black.) 
2. My Devon Year. Phillpotts. (Methuen.) 
Fiction 


1. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Methuen.) 
2. The Prodigal Son. Caine. (Heinemann.) 


62 Paternoster Row E.C, 
General Literature 


1. Inspiration. Robinson. (Longmans.) 
2. God’s Board. Benson. (Methuen.) 


Fiction 
1. The Prospector. Connor. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. The Garden of Allab. Hichens. (Methuen.) ' 
Messrs, Philip, Son & Nephew, 
45 to 51 South Castle Street | 
General Literature 


1. Modern Industrial Progress. Oochrane. 
2. Thibet. Landor. (Black.) 


Fiction 
1. The Secret Woman. Phillpotts. (Methuen.) 
2. Old Gorgon Graham. Lorimer. (Methuen.) 


MANCHESTER : 


Messrs, Sherratt & Hughes, 
27 St. Ann Street 


General Literature 
1, Reminiscences of Russian Home. Brodsky. 
2. Cambridge Modern History. (Oamb. Univ. Press.) | 
Fiction | 


1. The Truants. Mason. (Smith, Elder.) 
2. The Prospector. Oonnor. (Ho@der & Stoughton.) 





| 
' 





General Literature 
1, Alden on the Unemployed. (King.) 
2. Various books on Russia. 
3. Alien Immigration Blue Book. (Wyman.) 
4. Tolstoy’s Works. 
FAMSGATE: 
Messrs, Blinko & Sons, 
27 Queen Street 
General Literature 


1, The New Far East. Diosy.. (Oassell.) 
2. Downfall of Russia. Ganz. ( Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Fiction 
1. The§Prodigal Son. Oaine. (Heinemann.) 
2 The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Methuen.) 
TORQUAY: 
Messrs, A, Iredale & Son, 
13 Strand 
General Literature 
1. Psalms in Human Life. Protheroe. (Murray.) 
2."My Devon Year. Phillpotts. (Methuen.) 
Fiction 


1. The Secret Woman. Phillpotts. (Methuen.) 
2. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Methuen.) 


VENTNOR: 
Mr, W. J. Knight, 
147-9 High Street 
General Literature 

1. Life and Times of St. Boniface. Williamson. 

(Frowde.) 

Fiction 

1. The Prospector. Oonnor. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. The Gesten of Allab. Hichens. (Methuen.) 


WESTON-SU PER-MARE : 
Mr, Frank Gill, 
15 Waterloo Road 
General Literature 

1. Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. (Mac- 

millan.) 
2. History of Furniture. Strange. 

Fiction 


1. The Last Hope. Merriman. (Smith, Elder.) 
2. The Truants. Mason. (Smith, Elder.) 








Scotiand 
ABERDEEN : 
Mr, J. G, Bissett, 
85 Broad Street 
General Literature 


1. Russia as It Really Is. Joubert. (Nash.) 
2. A Comparison to Greek Studies. (Oamb. Univ, 


Press. 
) Fiction 


1. John Ohilcote, M.P. . Thurston. (Blackwood.) 
2. The Prospector. Connor. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Messrs, A, & R. Milne, 
229 Union Street 


General Literature 
1. John Knox. Stalker. 
2. Psalms in Human Life. Prothero. (Murray.) 
Fiction 


1, The AffairattheInn. Wiggin, &c. (Gay & Bird.) 
2. John-Ohilcote, M.P. Thurston. (Blackwood.) 


Messrs, D, Wyllie & Son, 
247 Union Street 


General Literature 
1. Forbes of Forbesfield. Forbes. (Wyllie. 
2. Old Time Traders, Oook. ( AY tine Press.) 
Fiction 
1. Downfall of Russia. Ganz. (Hodder & oc ) | 
2. Old Gorgon Graham. Lorimer. (Methuen.) 





General Literature 
1. The Book of St. Michael's Church. Paton. 
2. The Humours of Scottish Life. Gillespie. 
Fiction 
1, John Ohilcote, MP. Thurston. (Plackwood.) 
2. God's Good Man. Corelli. (Methuen.) 


Messrs, Robert Grant & Son, 
107 Princes Street 


General Literature 
1, Memoirs. Miss Gordon Cumming. (Blackwood.) 
2. Truth about the Ozar. Joubert. (Nash.) 
Fiction 
1, The Garden of Allah. Hichens, (Methuen.) 
2. Brothers. Vachell. (Murray.) 


Mr, R, W. Hunter, 
19 George IV. Bridge 
General Literature 
1. Liberty and Representative Government. Mill. 
(Routh 
Jobn Knox : bis Ideas and Ideals, Stather. ( Hod- 
der & Stoughton.) 
Fiction 
1, The Prospector. Oonnor. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. John Chilcote, M.P. Thurston. (Blackwood,) 
GLASGOW: 
Messrs, Robert Gibson & Sons, Ltd., 
45 Queen Street 
General Literature 
1. Raiderland, Orockett. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. Ferguson’s Poems. (Gardner.) 
Fiction v 
1. John Ohilcote, M.P. Thurston. (Blackwood.) 
2. The Prospector. Oonnor. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
GREENOCK: 


Mr, James W. Black, 
17 West Blackhall Street 


General Literature 
1. The —— of Sins, &c. Smith. (Hodder & 
Sto.ghton.) 
2. Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. Moffat. 
(Unwin. 


i) 


Fiction 
1. The Prospector. Oonnor. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. Fielding’s Works. (Hutchinson.) 


KIRKCALDY : 


Mr. James Burt, 
184-186 High Street 


General Literature 
1. Quiet Talks on Prayer; Do. on Power. Gordon. 
Revell. 


2. Mark Rutherford’s Works. (Unwin.) 
3. Burns’ Poems, various editions. 


DUBLIN: 


Messrs, M, H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 
50 Upper O’Connell Street 


General Literature 
1. Newman. Barry.’ (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
2. Moore. Gwyon. e acmillan.) 
Fiction 


1. The Chances of War. Finlay. (Fallon.) 
2. By What Authority? Benson. (Isbister.) 


ENNIS: 
Mr. James Haye 
Church Street 
General Literature 
1. Péiupe na Saevitse. Oe 
@Ceacta  UéEsasa Haevitse. 
(Irish Book Co.) 
Fiction 


1. His Share of the World. Griffin. (Greening.) 
2 Cataipi Conpoi. Doyle. (Gaelic League.) 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
First Edition already exhausted. 


Second Impression NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF 


The MARQUIS of DUFFERIN ana AVA 


By SIR ALFRED LYALL, P.C. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 


Lonpon: JOHN 


2 vols. Demy 8vo, 3G/- 


MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





THE GLERGY LIST 


FOR 1905 
Thoroughly Revised and Corrected to 
the Latest Date. 


Price 12s. Gd. Now Ready. 


Times.—* Kelly's Clergy List for 1904 is the 62nd 
edition of a very useful volume, and its age is no mean 
advertisement of its worth.” 

Standard.—* The Olergy List for 1904 is an invaluable 
work of reference. In point of completeness and 
accuracy it is as perfect as care can make it.” 

Guardian.—* As in the past, every care seems to 
have been taken to secure accuracy.” 


ESTABLISHED OVER 6c YBARS. 


London : KELLY’S DIRECTORIES, LtD., 
182-184 Hicu HoLBory. 





HOMELY HINTS 


ON FOOD AND COOKING, DIGESTION 
AND INDIGESTION. 


With over 140 Simple, Practical, and 
Economical Receipts. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 1s. 


PUBLISHED BY ALF. COOKE, Ltd., 
Crown Printing Works, Leeds, 





Newnes 


Thin 


Paper Classics. 


Printed in large, clear type on extremely thin but thoroughly opaque paper. 


Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page. 
Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per Vol. 


Cloth Limp, 3s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS and 
POEMS. In 3 Volumes, with 
Glossary. 

MILTON’S POEMS. 

BURNS’ POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON’S WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 

KEATS’ POEMS. 

POE’S TALES. 

EVELYN’S DIARY. 

LAMB’S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHN- 
SON. 2 Vols. 

HAWTHORN’S NEW ENG- 
LAND ROMANCES. 


lac POEMS. _§1830- 

1859. 

LANDOR’'S SHORTER 
WORKS. 


‘Newnes’ elegant and compact seriea of classics in limp leather 


success for these editions.”—Atheneum, 


Narrow Fcap. 8vo (6} by 33), Gilt Tope, | 


WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 
Edited by PRroressorR KNIGHT. 

MRS. — ING’S POEMS. 
2 OIS. 

THE TRAVELS OF MARCO | 
POLO. 


THE LIFE AND VOYAGES 
OF CAPTAIN COOK. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
HOMER'S ILIADS. Translated 
by GEORGE CHAPMAN. 
HOMER'S ODYSSEYS AND 
SHORTER POEMS. Trans- 
lated by GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO ‘onion 


STELLA. With other Writings 
relating to Stella and Vanessa. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Edited, 


by Professor KNIGHT. 


EARLY ITALIAN POETS. By| . 
D. G. Rossetti. 


We expect a great 


Chatto & Windus, Publishers. 


NEW = BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
NNDLESS HERITAGE. 


HEIRS OF REUBEN. 


y CHRIS HEALY, 
Author of “ Confeesions of a Journalist.” 
cloth, 6s. 


| Tales of the Five Towns. 
by ARNOLD BENNETT, 
| author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“This delightful volume.”— Vanity Fair. 
“ Admirably clever work.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
. Pleasant and amusing reading from cover to 
cover.” —Daily Express. — 


Fleur-de-Camp: * °sshter ° 


By A. GODRIC CAMPBELL 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 
“A strong and picturesque book. ”_ Glasgow Herald. 
“ Fleur-de-Caimp is a very winning heroine, whose 
adventures and whose love story have a compelling 
interest.”— Week's Survey. 





Crown - 
(Feb. 


Mr. Swinburne’s Poetical Works. 


THE COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION IN SIX 
VOLUMES, price 36s. net, is NOW COMPLETE. 


GEORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 


LI TING OF LONDON. By Georce R Sis. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. [Shortly. 


WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Cheaper Issue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for 


Every Night in the Year. 
FLOWERS OF THE SKY. With res 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIE 
| MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE. With 
24 Illustrations. 
THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS. With 11 Illusts, 


SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. With 13 Plates. 
Demy hee cloth, 6s. 


rortly. Crown 8y0, c cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
THe ‘WILD MARQUIS: : Life and Adven- 


ures of Armand Guerry de Maubreuil. * By Ex NEST 
i VIZETELLY, Author of “ With Zola in England.” 


he LIFE 2 vols. demy 8ve, cloth, 2s. net. 
E of CHARLES DICKENS 
= pee in his Writings. By Prrcy Firz- 
GERALD, BSA, 


New 3/6 Novels. 
| reams MASSARENES. By Ova. 








| 


|THE LADY OF LYNN. By Sir WALTER 
BESANT. With 12 Illustrations by G. Drmain 
HAMMOND, 


by fee BOX. 
THE. “OLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. By James 


By Sir WALTER 


| "QUEEN a Se AND CREAM. By 
DOROTHEA GER 
as LUCK WOULD HAVE iT. By WituiAM 


ESTALL. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
| Printed in clear type on fine paper; full size of page, 
| 88 by 4y, inches, Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; 
eather, gilt edges, 3s, net each. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT SERIES OF ELEVEN 
VOLUMES NOW IN THE PRESS. 


MASCAULAY’S 
History of England. In 5 Volumes; and 
| JUSTIN McCARTHY’'S 
a Reign of Queen Anne. In 1 Volume. 
| A History of the Four Georges and 
of William IV. In 2 Volumes; on 
A =e of Our Own Times, from the 
ecession of Queen Victoria to 1880. In 3 Volumes. 
| coum OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES ARE 
AS FOLLOWS :— 


| 


oy & = WALTER BESANT. By BIGHARD JEFFERIES. 
'e of the 
s and Condi =e ~~ Air. — 
By HALL CAINE. near London. 
Deemster. By © (March 16. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. HARLES READ 
The Woman in White. Cloister and the He Hearth 


Never too Late to Mend. 








By DANIEL DEFOE. 

| Robinson z Crusoe. With s7| By ROBERT. LOU 1s 
CRUIKSHANK. M and Portrai 
BY, THOMAS HARDY. Ln pny Ls ee 
der the Greenwood Tree. | New Arabian Nights. 
:- BRET HARTE. yovchny 
Condensed Novels. The Merry Men. shorty. 
The Pocket R. 8.: Fa- 


By OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. 
bar Autocrat ¢, Ly Break. 
last Table. ith Illustra- 
| dy by J. e'1 pt, 
By CHARLES LAMB. 
The Essays of Elia. 


vourite from 
STEVENSON'S Works. 
By MARK TWAIN, 


etches. 
By WALTON hy COTTON. 
| The Complete Angler. 








GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.| . sc. cuarzoe wixpus 11st art's tam 
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Notes 


that preparations are being made to effect im- 

portant changes both in the form and substance 

of this journal. It is hoped that they will be 
brought into operation on March 11, and until that day 
Tue Acapemy will be conducted on its old lines. 


R EADERS of THE ACADEMY will be interested to know 





THE most important publication of the week has been 
“The Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava,” by 
Sir Alfred Lyall. It was issued too late for treatment 
in our columns this week, but we hope to deal with it 
in our next number. Lord Dufferin was a great part 
of the life of our times, a consummate diplomatist and 
a conscientious and trustworthy politician. Occupying 
such eminent positions as he did, it was natural and 
inevitable that he should mingle on familiar terms with 
the most illustrious of his contemporaries, and it will 
be found that his “ Life” gives some pleasing glimpses 
of the inner circles of politics during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 





Writine in “ The Library,” Mr. John Rivers gives an 
amusing account of Jean Frangois Ducis, the French 
eighteenth-century author who took Shakespeare in 
hand and attempted to purge him of all that offended 
the classicalism of national and contemporary taste. 
Ducis himself, says Mr. Rivers, was a modest man of 
lofty ideals, and it was a genuine admiration cf Shake- 
speare’s work that led him to try and improve it. But 
the result—the now completely forgotten result—was 
rich in humour. 





Norceste, whom we know as Horatio, flatly re- 
fuses to believe in the Ghost at all, though Hamlet 
(who has ascended the throne on his father’s death) 
assures him that he saw it in a dream. Ophelia 
is not the daughter of Polonius, but of Claudius, who 
for no apparent reason has decreed that she, “ the sole 
and feeble scion of my race, the light of Hymen’s torch 
shall ne’er behold.” Claudius and Gertrude, who 
between them have murdered the late King, “ refuse to 
be bluffed into confession “ by the play; but all ends 
“happily.” Claudius is killed by Norceste, and Ger- 
trude stabs herself, while Hamlet remains in possession 
of the throne. They are doing their best now in Paris 
to appreciate Shakespeare as they should—doing far 
more, indeed, than we are to master their great classical 
dramatists ; but the reception of Mr. Marcel Schwob’s 
translation of “ Hamlet ” was not over-promising. 


In “The Fortnightly Review” M. Maurice Maeter- 
linck discusses the production of ‘‘ King Lear” at the 
Théatre Antoine. There are only two critics in Paris, it 
seems, who had a good word for the play, M. Noziére in 
the “Gil Blas,” and M. Brisson in “Le Temps.” M. 
Faguet, the /undiste of the “ Débats,” talks of “ stupid 
crimes, foolish horrors, and idiotic vices,” and dubs the 
play “ bruto-tragedy or bruto-drama.” “ Almost any- 
body, no matter who, could write ‘ King Lear,’ with the 
exception of a few passages”! And the play, says 
M. Maeterlinck, ‘“‘ received the same hearing that would 
have been given to an antiquated melodrama, illumined 
here and there by an occasional gleam of genius.” 





For this strange lack of comprehension (which M. 
Maeterlinck astutely hints is not so uncommon in Eng- 
land as we should care to admit) he assigns two reasons : 
the necessary failure of a translation, in the case of an 
“ essential” poet, to reveal more than a quarter of his 
soul, and the difference between the domestic geniuses 
of the two countries. The domestic genius spoke in 
Voltaire’s “Drunken Savage,” and the feeling still 
lingers ; but it is only fair to point out that French men 
of letters are doing far more than English to break 
down the barrier. Quite recently able studies have 
appeared in Paris of Wordsworth, Crabbe, Burns and 
Richardson. What, besides Mr. Gosse’s ‘‘ French Pro- 
files” and a few desultory studies of Ste.-Beuve, have 
we to show since Matthew Arnold ? 





Tue Juliet House, as it is called, at Verona, is in 
danger of collapsing; but its loss would mean no more 
than the loss of any other of the picturesque old houses 
of Northern Italy. It is not, of course, Juliet’s house, 
any more than Juliet’s tomb is the tomb of Juliet, or the 
Andaman Islands the scene of ‘‘ The Tempest.” There 
is no house in Verona that can be declared with cer- 
tainty the house of either Montagues or Capulets; and 
the tomb, we have it on good authority, was a washing- 
trough. A genuine washing-trough is better than a 
sham tomb—and the moral of the whole question may 
be found in Mr. Henry James’ story of “The Cus- 
todians.” 





A propos of a woodcut by Schiufelein in the British 
Museum, Mr. Campbell Dodgson relates in ‘‘ The Bur- 
lington Magazine” for this month a quaint and delight- 
ful legend of Alexander the Great. In one version— 
that of a late Greek manuscript of Pseudo-Callisthenes 
—the event took place “at the end of the world.” 
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Having reached it, and wishing to know “ whether this 
was indeed the end of the world and the place where 
the sky slopes down to it,” he caught two of the great 
white birds that came about his army, starved them 
for three days, and then confined them in a basket, in 
which there stood upright two spears lashed together, 
end to end, with the liver of a horse on the top. The 
birds flew up, like the donkey that follows the carrots 
dangling in front of his nose, in order to seize the meat ; 
and the basket, with Alexander in it, rose with them. 
At last, being warned by a winged creature with a 
human face to return, he reversed the spears. The birds 
flew down, and he reached earth ten days’ journey from 
the place whence he started. 





In the Latin version of Leo’s “ Historia de Preliis”’ 
the basket is replaced by a machine with iron bars, and 
the motive power was not white birds but griffins—“ li 
oysel ke on apiele gryfz,” says a medieval manuscript. 
Mr. Dodgson’s article is illustrated by reproductions of 
two miniatures in the British Museum and of the wood- 
cut by Schiiufelein, which shows two most fascinating 
griffins attached by chains to an iron cage. In the cage 
stands Alexander in armour, grasping the baited spear, 
to which the griffins’ eyes are hungrily upturned. 


Ir appears from Signor Orlando’s answer to the 
question put in the Chamber of Deputies on January 31, 
and from the conversation between the Rome correspon- 
dent of ‘“ The Times” and the Minister, that Professor 
Waldstein has not got quite so far as he thought in his 
scheme for the international excavation of Herculaneum. 
There is “a wide difference between an honorary com- 
mittee composed of crowned heads and rulers of states, 
and an international committee for the actual execution 
of excavations”; the difference that one may talk while 
the other will work. Professor Waldstein appears to 
have become entangled in this net of diplomacy, from 


which may he soon be freed—to set to work and do what 
he wishes. 

NaTURAL science has lost a devoted and valuable ser- 
vant by the death of Mr. George Bond Howes, LL.D., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., who died on Saturday at his house in 
Chiswick. Dr. Howes, who was only fifty-one years old, 
entered the service of the Science and Art Department 
thirty years ago, after a private education, and became 
at once a staunch lieutenant to Huxley, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1895 as Professor of Zoology in the Royal 
College of Science. The amount of his published work 
was small, but it included the “Atlas of Practical 
Zootomy,” as the revised form of the work is called, 


and a number of papers, chiefly on vertebrate mor- 
phology. 





A coMMITTEE has been formed for the purpose of col- 
lecting a fund and founding a prize in memory of Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe. Their object is to supply an annual 
prize, open to all students and members under six years’ 
standing in the colleges for women connected with the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, for the best essay on any subject, 
“ethical, psychological, or philosophical,” bearing on 
the evidence of natural religion. Donations will be 
received by the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Lady 
Battersea, Surrey House, 7 Marble Arch, W., or by the 
London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, Princes Street, E.C. 





A prRopPosAL is on foot to establish a “‘ Ruskin Park,” 
on “ the last spur of the Surrey Downs,” as Ruskin him- 


- 
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self called Denmark Hill. Only £2,000 an-acre is being 
asked, and £50,000 will suffice to preserve the whole 
“lung” intact. Denmark Hill is not only associated 
with Ruskin and Mr. Chamberlain. It was the residence 
of Dr. Lettsom, the Quaker physician, whose park was 
famous for its plants and for the butterfly Camberwell 


. Beauty, which he bred there. He, for one, would smile 


upon the “ Ruskin Park.” 





Tue dinner given to Mr. J. Nicol Dunn last Saturday 
night on the occasion of his leaving “The Morning 
Post” for “The Manchester Courier” was a fine and 
spontaneous tribute to a distinguished journalist. Mr. 
Barrie was in the chair, and proposed Mr. Dunn’s 
health in as delightful a speech as one could wish to 
hear, the greater part of it banter, persiflage, drollery, 
but sobering into a most manly and earnest God-speed 
at the end. The company consisted of the guest’s 
private friends, and contained foremost representatives 
not only of the leading journals, but of law, politics and 
the kindred professions. Naturally many men of the 
old “ National Observer ” were present, and if the shade 
of W. E. Henley did not hover over the feast, it was 
not for lack of invocation, both spoken and silent. When 
nearly every one present had a title to public attention, 
it was invidious to single out any name for particular 
mention. Mr. Dunn has made many notable friends in 
the course of a career which has embraced at least half 
a dozen different papers, including “The Scotsman,” 
“The Pall Mall Gazette” and “ Black and White.” 





Ir is most unusual for a journalist to leave a first-class 
position in London for the provinces, but if Mr. Dunn 
has chosen to follow a difficult path, he is also working 
for a-great reward. “The Manchester Courier” has 
always had great difficulty in competing with a most 
able and well-managed rival, and all the resources of 
skill and enterprise will be needed to bring it up to the 
same level. But, on the other hand, these are magical 
days in journalism, and no doubt the same vigour and 
determination which have made so much ground else- 
where will be appreciated in Manchester. On “The 
Morning Post” the place vacated by Mr. Dunn is now 
filled by Mr. Spencer Wilkinson, a journalist best known 
for his contributions to military criticism. Curiously 
enough, he first made his mark in the very town to which 
his predecessor has gone. 





We have received from an American gentleman a 
leaflet that carries important news. The American Philo- 
sophical Society and the Volapukists “fought a duel 
and killed each other’s influence.” That seems to have 
left the field open for Idiom Neutral, Esperanto and 
others. “George J. Henderson, of London, has made 
three languages, and Elias Molee, of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, has spent forty years on Tutonish. Such heroic 
efforts have not been without effects.” 





Tue effects, it would seem, have rather been on George 
J. Henderson, of London, and Elias Molee, of Tacoma, 
than on the speaking world. But there is still hope, per- 
haps, for Tutonish, perhaps for one of the three lingue 
Ilendersoniane. An International Congress of a thousand 
intelligent members could in five years frame a language, 
simple and systematic, easy and beautiful. And the 
cost—the cost of the congress, the invention, the teachers, 
the pupils, the literature and the minor expenses? 
A trifle of five thousand million dollars, or some 
£1,000,000,000! And for that “ignorance and mental 
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slavery would pass away, and the wars, famines and 
pestilences would vanish from the globe.” More, we 
should be able, perhaps be compelled, to read our 
Sophocles and Vergil in Tutonish, our Shakespeare and 
Milton in Hendersonish. 





Tue February volumes in Messrs. Dents’ complete 
edition of Tolstoy will be “The Snowstorm, Domestic 
Happiness, &c.,” and “ Pedagogical Articles, and The 
Linen .Measurer,” all written between 1856 and 1862. 
In the new French series, “ Les Classiques Frangais,” 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s “ Paul et Virginie,” with a 
preface by the Vicomte Melchoir de Vogiié of the French 
Academy, will be published this month. 





In view of the forthcoming Whistler Exhibition at 
the New Gallery, Messrs. Bell will publish immediately 
a third and cheaper edition of “The Art of James 
MeNeill Whistler,” by Messrs. T. R. Way and G. R. 
Dennis. 


Bibliographical 


| ast year Miss M. F. Sandars published a life of 
Honoré de Balzac, which was welcomed as 
supplying a want, for in English we have not 
many works on the French novelist and his 
writings, and most of those have their origin in America. 
Now, however, it looks as though we were making up 
for lost time, for hard upon the issue of Miss Sandars’ 
book I learn that Mr. W. H. Helm is to give us a new 
volume of criticism, entitled “ Aspects of Balzac.” 
Before the former work was published the only book 
available for would-be students of Balzac was Mr. Frede- 
rick Wedmcre’s volume, the “ Life of Honoré de Balzac,” 
in the Great Writers Series (1889). From America, how- 
ever, had emanated “ Balzac,” a small volume of criti- 
cism, by E. E. Saltus (1884) ; “ A Memoir of Honoré de 
Balzac,” by Katharine Prescott Wormeley (1892), the 
translator of “La Comédie Humaine”; and ‘“ The 
Metaphysics of Balzac,” by Ursula N. Gestefeld (1898). 

It may be safely assumed, I think, that the publica- 
tion of a book about a distinguished writer creates some- 
thing of a demand, though it may not, often, be any- 
thing more than a small demand, for his writings. It 
may be hoped that Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s “ Sydney 
Smith” (English Men of Letters) will make many 
readers wish for a fuller acquaintance with Smith’s 
works. I do not know whether his “ Essays,” pub- 
lished in 1880 by Messrs. Routledge, are still obtainable, 
but there is a capital selection from his writings, edited 
by Mr. Ernest Rhys, in the Scott Library; and the 
famous “ Peter Plymley’s Letters’ may be had in Cas- 
sell’s National Library. The single-volume edition of 
his ‘ Works ” and the “ Sketches of Moral Philosophy ” 
may often be found by haunters of the second-hand 
bookstalls. Mr. Russell had not many predecessors as 
biographer of Sydney Smith, the only separate works 
being “A Memoir of the Reverend Sydney Smith by 
his Daughter, Lady Holland” (1855), and “ The Life 
and Times of Sydney Smith,” by Stuart J. Reid (1884). 
In 1894 there was published in Paris “ Sydney Smith 
et la Renaissance des Idées Libérales en Angleterre,” 
by André Chevrillon. 

There have been many biographies of Charles Dickens 
published since John Forster completed his “Life” 
about thirty years ago; but apparently the theme is 
inexhaustible, for Mr. Thomas Wright, as was announced 
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some time ago, is engaged upon a work of this character ; 
and now it is stated that Mr. Percy Fitzgerald is just 
completing a “ Life of Charles Dickens as revealed in 
his Writings.” Professor A. W. Ward’s “ Dickens” 
in the English Men of Letters Series, and Sir Frank 
T. Marzials’ “ Dickens” in the Great Writers Series, 
are available for readers who wish for succinct works 
on the subject, while altogether the books on Dickens, 
or some aspect of his work, would now fill a long shelf. 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald had already given us “ The His- 
tory of Pickwick ; its Characters, Localities, &c.” (1891) ; 
“Bozland: Dickens’ Places and People” (1895) and 
“The Pickwickian Dictionary and Cyclopedia” (1903). 

The issue of a “ uniform edition” of a writer’s works 
may generally be taken as marking a definite stage in 
that writer’s popularity. In view of the fact that 
Messrs. Blackwood are about to issue such an edition of 
Mr. Neil Munro’s novels, it may be interesting to give 
a list of them, with the dates of their first publication 
in book form: “The Lost Pibroch, and Other Shieling 
Stories ” (1896) ; “ John Splendid: the Tale of a Poor 
Gentleman and the Little Wars of Lorn” (1898); 
“Gilian the Dreamer: his Fancy, his Love and Ad- 
ventures ” (1899) ; “ Doom Castle: a Romance ” (1901) ; 
“The Shoes of Fortune, &c.” (1901); “Children of 
Tempest: a Tale of the Outer Isles” (1903) ; ‘“‘ Erchie: 
My Droll Friend” (1904). The first half-dozen of the 
volumes named have been announced to form the new 
set, but I hope that Mr. Munro and his publishers will 
decide to include “ Erchie,” for that genial soul deserves 
inclusion ; and many of us would be glad to have his 
humour presented in all the dignity of a bound book. 
It is true the authorship of ‘“ Erchie” has not been 
acknowledged, but it has always been an “ open secret.” 
Less well known, perhaps, is the fact that Mr. Munro 
once wrote a highly sensational serial story, which is not 
likely to be included in the uniform reissue of his novels, 
and that much of his writing lies buried in the columns 
of a Glasgow evening newspaper. 

In giving last week a list of the English translations 
of writinss by Maxim Gorky I omitted, by an oversight, 
one of the volumes in which I had found most to interest 
me—the “Tales from Gorky,” translated by Mr. R. 
Nisbet Bain (1902). I might also have added that 
shortly after the introduction of the grim realist to 
English readers came a volume of appreciation in Dr. 
E. J. Dillon’s ‘“‘ Maxim Gorky, his Life and Writings ” 
(1902). WALTER JERROLD. 


Hudibras-Butler 


F the “ Hudibras ” recently edited for the ‘“ Cam- 
bridge English Classics” by Mr. A. R. Waller 


we have only one mild complaint to make. 
The plan of Mr. Waller’s edition excludes ex- 
planatory notes and all introductory matter except a 
short bibliographical note. But on the blank page 
opposite the title-page appears this short but disquieting 
legend : 
Samour.t Butter. 
Born 1612? 
Died 1680. 
We cannot deny the exactitude of the question-mark. 
It is true we do not know that Butler was born in 1612, 
but research has shown that he was christened in Fe- 
bruary of that year; and if incorrupta Fides nudaque 
Veritas demanded the precautionary symbol, surely a 
drop of comfort might have been afforded to the curious 
in the form of a note. 


Ee 


eee eee 
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A eynic might, indeed, find occasion for a sneer in 
this record of Butler’s christening, being, as it is, almost 
the onlv fact of his life about which there is no doubt. 
For though, “according to all accounts” (says Mr. 
R. B. Johnson, the Aldine Editor), he “led a life of 
strict integrity,” and though “no sneer has passed the 
poet’s lips against religion or morality,” there is singu- 
larly little of the distinctive features of Christianity in 
Butler’s character. Perhaps to blame a satirist for un- 
charitableness is like finding fault with a tiger for in- 
humanity, or with Rabelais for grossness. He does not 
profess to supply the milk of human kindness, nor ask 
you to admire his organ of benevolence. But, for all 
that, “the great Butler,’ as “the great Doctor” calls 
him, gives the unpleasant impression of double-dealing 
and backbiting to a degree rare even among satirists. 
Critics are not agreed to what extent “ Hudibras” is 
intended for a portrait of the Presbyterian, Sir Samuel 


Luke, “ who was of an ancient family in Bedfordshire, 
but, to his dishonour” (says the earliest of Butler’s 
biographers), an eminent commander under the 
Usurper, Oliver Cromwell.” Other Puritans, and 


perhaps other patrons of Butler, are laid under con- 
tribution by the satirist; and the spirit of burlesque 
accumulates many traits which have little to do with 
the Puritans at all. Butler, however, meant to make his 
i's’ easy to dot when he made Sir Hudibras say 

’Tis sung there is a valiant Mamaluke, 

In foreign land, yelep’d 

To whom we have been oft compar’d, 

For person, parts, address, and beard.’’ 
Rhyme and reason alike pitch upon Sir Samuel, or 
rather Sir Sammle Luke, to fill the gap. Anyhow, he 
lived in the service of this ‘‘ Knight so notorious,” either 
as secretary or steward or valet, and employed his 
opportunities in that situation in accumulating the 
materials for ‘“ Hudibras,” and probably composing a 
good part of the work. He kept the poison of asps well 
under his lips, however, until it was quite safe to launch 
it against the defeated party: and was then rewarded, 
like Horace’s schoolmaster, maiore fama quam emolu- 
mento. Charles II., we are told, was always quoting 

Hudibras,” and kept it in his pocket ; but he put little 
or nothing into the author’s pocket in its place. Perhaps 
he thought, or other Royalists who had better memories 
and fatter purses may have thought, that benevolence 
might be misplaced in this dull fellow—for so he appears 
to have been in company—-who might, after all, survive 
them, and then let the world know what he thought of 
them. As a matter of fact, he was amassing the 
materials for such an exposure while the wits were laugh- 
ing over his satire upon the Puritans. He satirised the 
license, the gaming, the drunkenness, of Charles IT.’s 
court ; he satirised poor Sir John Denham, both for his 
poetry and for his madness; he satirised the newly 
formed Royal Society, first in octosyllabics, and then 
expanded these into the heroic measure to which he 
became more addicted in later years. All these rods, 
however, were laid up in pickle only when he died ; they 
did not see the light till about eighty years after his 
death. Altogether, though the patrons who enjoyed his 
wit did not deserve well of him, it is difficult to avoid 
smiling at the expressions chosen by Ottway, who was 
always overflowing with sentiment, in referring to this 
neglect : 
Tell them how Spenser starv’d, how Cowley mourn’d, 
How Butler’s faith and service were return’d.”’ 


Mr. Waller does break through his reserve in his 
bibliographical note to the extent of giving us the enter- 
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taining passage from “ Pepys’ Diary” in which Mr. 
Pepys describes how, “ falling into discourse” with Mr. 
Battersby “of a new book of drollery in use, called 
‘Hudibras,’ I would needs go find it out, and met with 
it at the Temple: cost me 2s. 6d. But when I came to 
read it, it is so silly an abuse of the Presbyter Knight 
going to the warrs, that I am ashamed of it ; and by and 
by, meeting at Mr. Townsend’s at dinner, I sold it to 
him for 18d.” Six weeks later, however, he found it 
necessary to buy ‘“‘ Hudibras” again—presumably for 
2s. 6d.; but later entries in the “ Diary ” show that he 
never could see the fun of it, though he once records 
having enjoyed having Mr. Butler and others to dinner 

“a good dinner, and company that pleased me 
mightily, being all eminent men in their way. Spent all 
the afternoon in talk and mirth, and in the evening 
parted.” Mr. Pepys was not a connoisseur in wit: 
Charles II. was, and was undoubtedly in the right here. 
Whatever else Butler was, he was a prince of wits. The 
Restoration has a great name for wit, and, in spite of 
Macaulay, deserves it. But Butler is a giant among the 
Restoration wits, just as Milton is a giant among the 
Restoration poets. His is not mere verbal wit, nor the 
raillery of a highly artificial society. It is imaginative 
and racy, not merely rippling the surface of the mind 
into a smile, but stirring up the depths of laughter. Fé 
is a man of exceptionally sound sense talking outrageots 
nonsense, a feat which always conveys the impressiém. of 
great power. In this respect he deserves to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with Aristophanes and Rabe- 
lais, and with the master to whom he owed the main 
idea of “ Hudibras,” Cervantes, though he is wanting in 
the good-humour which is half the greatness of these 
much greater men. 

A larger portion of good-humour would have made 
‘‘Hudibras”’ more readable to remote posterity. “ To- 
day it is not read,” says Mr. R. B. Johnson, “ and to a 
large extent would not be understood.” The second re- 
mark is true, if the “large extent’ be not pressed too 
hard. “ Hudibras” is, of course, packed with topical 
allusions, as well as with all sorts of allusions the very 
reverse of topical—out-of-the-way bits of learning such 
as Rabelais delighted in, which we may be sure were as 
unintelligible to Charles II. as they are to us. The 
latter, however, are part of the fun, now as then. And 
as to the topical allusions, it is true that the objects of 
Butler’s ridicule are no longer before our eyes; while 
the passions which were then excited over ecclesiastical 
government have been succeeded by a long line of de- 
scendants, which all have a strong family likeness, but 
are too vigorous in each generation to feel much interest 
in their ancestry. But the mere fact that we cannot 
understand many passages without the aid of a note, 
and even the fact that a note is sometimes inevitably 
wanting, because the key to the allusion has long been 
lost—these facts only explain in part why “ Hudibras ” 
as a whole is not read to-day. “Don Quixote” has 
more allusions which are pointless to the average English 
reader: yet few people find “ Don Quixote ” difficult to 
read. You may say that it is because “ Don Quixote ”’ 
is drawn on a larger canvas, and breathes the open air 
of adventure for all its satire of knight-errantry. Yes, but 
this is much the same as saying that it is full of good- 
humour. Cervantes looks upon all the world, including 
his crazy hero, with a kindly eye. He moves with care- 
less and jovial freedom of gait, and gives his reader time 
to digest his wit. Butler is like a hanging judge who 
is witty at the expense of the prisoner. He looks on all 
the world with “lidless dragon eyes,’ and mercilessly 
exposes everybody’s faults and follies, without a hint 
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that he is of the same clay as the rest of us. His scorn 
and contempt for the human race is like that of the 
only one of Ifis imitators who is his equal: and in 
reading Swift we seem to be assisting at some dreadful 
tragedy, a man afflicted with some strange madness, 
cursing and uprooting his own heart ; whereas Butler's 
satire is just heartless. And his wit gives you hardly 
any rest. Dr. Johnson puts this matter well in the 
course of his somewhat jerky and indeterminate account 
of Butler. ‘If inexhaustible wit could give perpetual 
pleasure, no eye would ever leave half-read the work of 
Butler ; for what poet has ever brought so many remote 
images so happily together? It is scarcely possible to 
peruse a page without finding some association of images 
that was never found before. By the first paragraph 
the reader is amused, by the next he is delighted, and 
by a few more strained to astonishment ; but astonish- 
ment is a toilsome pleasure ; he is soon weary of wonder- 
ing, and longs to be diverted.” 

But what wit it is! One cannot quote it to advan- 
tage. Many of his couplets have passed into proverbs too 
familiar to quote: but even these, to be thoroughly en- 
joyed, should be read in their context. It is the volu- 
bility at such a high level, the agility of the doggerel 
rhymes, with their ease and naturalness, the apparently 
uncontrolled spontaneity of the whole performance, that 
is so amazing every time one takes up the book. It is 
difficult to believe that the author amassed his material 
in ‘Commonplace Books,” and wrote and re-wrote with 
anxious care. Certainly there never was a better illus- 
tration of the maxim which Pope paraphrased from 
Horace : 


“ Success in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance.”’ 


The only poet who has attempted the Hudibrastic 
manner of handling rhyme on a large scale, and as an 
accompaniment to his matter and not the end in itself, is 
Browning ; but Browning never “learned to dance” ; 
nor did. he realise, apparently, that Butler’s very 
triumph depended upon the perfect match between his 
manner and his matter. 


The Guls Hornbook 


OME people carry their love of suitability to the 
verge of mania, and could not bring them- 


selves to read an old book newly tricked 

out im the finery of green limp leather and a 
red silk marker. I am not of their number. They 
are but captious bibliophiles and have their reward 
in the sense of their own exclusiveness, from which they 
doubtless derive a fine satisfaction. ‘A Guls Hornbook 
in lambskin!” and their sneer rises to a snort: but I 
answer unabashed, ‘My study to any reading-room, 
museum or Bodleian,” with a chant of content as I turn 
over the dainty pages of old Dekker’s pamphlet, which 
Messrs. Dent & Co. have just issued in their ‘“ Temple 
Classics” series. I have hardly a moment’s thought for 
the Arber reprint, which I do not possess, and leave the 
discovery of an aged quarto, marked at a mere song, to 
the godlike dreams of night. Dekker—that “ Pasquille 
madcap,” as he calls himself; “ with as much poetry in 
him as one wants,” as Charles Lamb (not easily satisfied 
in that respect) says of him—has always appealed to me 
in rather a special way by reason of his buoyancy and 
kindliness. Simon Eyre, with his quaint expletives, and 
his wife—the ‘ bombast-cotton-night-cap-queen ”—are 
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among my favourite characters. Indeed, the whole 
play, the Shoemaker’s Holiday, is in its own somewhat 
domestic way a masterpiece. He lacks the greatness of 
Ben Jonson, of course; but he lacks also that scathing 
element which led Jonson to sport with human follies 
a little cruelly at times, as his treatment of the Puritan 
shows—and of Dekker himself, for that matter, in their 
famous quarrel. 1 wonder why they fell foul of one 
another. It would be excessively interesting to know the 
true reason why Jonson’s wrath should have been roused 
against Dekker, of all men—for he was not more unwork- 
manilike in his plays than many others—to such a pitch 
that he was obliged to satirise him under the name of 
Crispinus. Still, Dekker turned and had his say with his 
Satiromastix ; or, The Untrussing of a Humorous Poet. 
W hat times these were ! 

But to your Hornbook, gull. Dekker must have 
chuckled—with almost more than a journalist's joy at 
copy found—when he came upon the German Dede- 
kind’s Grobianus and saw how nicely he could fit the 
book to his own ends! No one could teach a gull to be 
a gallant better than Thomas Dekker, for what he did 
not know about town life need not be called knowledge. 
Moreover Grobianism—his own word for the form of 
satire which praises and recommends the thing to be 
avoided—was the manner peculiarly suited to his 
personality. And it is delightful to notice that he does 
not seem ever to have passed so far beyond the realm 
of the gallant but that he occasionally forgets that in 
writing of him his tongue should be in his cheek. I hear 
a certain ring of sincere feeling as he denounces the 
absurdity of early rising and advises his gull to lie long 
abed—‘‘ Care not for those coorse painted cloath rimes 
made by ye University of Salerne, that come over you 
with ‘Short let thy sleep at noone be, or rather let it 
none be.’ Sweet candied councell, but there’s rats-bane 
under it.” 

He thoroughly enjoyed writing his book: he wrote 
with such gusto that its freshness—though a mere 
pamphlet—lasts after the lapse of so many years and the 
passing of so many fashions; for human nature has an 
odd way of remaining in essentials the same, and the gull 
and the gallant, though they have not such picturesque 
names nowadays, continue to exist, and always will exist 
as long as there is money to spend and youth to spend 
it: the cult of the correct thing is as everlasting as youth, 
always wishing (and quite rightly) to cut a fine figure, 
though what that figure should be is according to the 
opinion of the period. The gallant used to ruffle it 
down Powle’s Walk or Chepe Side; the “ dog”’ strolls 
down Bond Street or Piccadilly. The gallant used to 
smoke on the stage and listen to Shakespeare; the dog 
takes his cigar in the promenade of a music hall and 
applauds the cake-walk. Dekker takes his gull and 
schools him through the day from noon to midnight, tells 
him where he should dine, how he should enter an 
ordinary, what company he should affect, what sights he 
should see (especially the top of Powle’s Steeple, where 
“ IT would desire you to draw your knife and grave your 
name in great characters upon the leades’’), how to 
avoid duns, and how to behave in Duke Humphrey’s 
walkes or at the play. And while he laughs at gullery 
and gallantry, he seems always to remember that his 
knowledge is not second-hand, and that he himself passed 
through these same stages of gull and gallant. There is 
a touch of pride, too, in his memory—the pride of a man 
who has lived hard and is glad of it. For even in those 
days, when life hummed, no one lived more “ robus- 
tiously ” than did Thomas Dekker. 
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SYDNEY SMITH 


By George W. E. Russell. English Men of Letters Series. 
(Macmillan, 2s. net.) 


Tue career of a wit resembles in one respect the career 
if an actor. He writes his name in water, and his most 
brilliant effects are evanescent, like the ripples which 
disturb the glassy surface of a lake. For the true wit 
relies not merely upon a whimsical phrase. He jests 
also with his voice, his hand, his whole bearing. And 
these accessories played a larger part in Sydney Smith’s 
humour than in the humour of most. As Charles 
Greville has told us, *‘ his appearance, voice, and manner 
added immensely to the effect, and the bursting and 
uproarious merriment with which he poured forth his 
good things never failed to communicate itself to his 
audience, who were always in fits of laughter.” But 
sixty years ago Sydney Smith's tongue was silenced 
for ever, and if we would recover even an echo of his 
wit we must rely upon his own reported words and the 
testimony of those that knew him. 

Mr. George Russell, then, has performed a task of 
no small difficulty in writing the life of one whose 
crowning virtue died with him, and he has wisely 
touched upon his humour with a light hand. And 
Sydney Smith's career justifies this discretion. A man 
of letters, a zealous clergyman, a keen pamphleteer and 
energetic politician, he does not depend for remembrance 
upon the repetition of half-forgotten jokes. Moreover, 
the flashes of drollery with which he enlivened the 
dinner-parties of his friends did not reveal the best side 
of his talent. He too often made jokes at table, 
because jokes were expected of him. His _ very 
presence was a check upon conversation, for con- 
versation might spoil a jest, and he was doubt- 
less oppressed by the duty laid upon him by others. 
Whether he was in the vein or not, he was obliged to 
appear humorous, and sometimes the result may have 
heen as tiresome to others as it must have been to him- 
self. But when he preached or wrote he employed an 
easy, spontaneous humour, which is never tiresome, 
because it did no more than illustrate or clench a serious 
argument. It was but the sauce which gave a piquancy 
to a well-cooked dish; and even if we know little of the 
Sydney Smith who “ set the table on a roar,” we can 
none the less appreciate the Dean of St. Paul’s and the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, who never ceased to blend the 
dulce with the utile. 

To a modern ear Sydney Smith’s sallies may smack of 
irreverence, but he joked in the pulpit, as he joked else- 
where, because it was natural for him to joke. He could 
not help seeing the incongruities of human life. More- 
over, to him the Church was a profession rather than a 
vocation, and he thumped the cushion of his pulpit, to 
use his own phrase, because he regarded it as his duty. 
Born in 1771, and educated at Winchester and New 
College, he was ordained in due course, though, had he 
followed his bent, he would have been called to the 
bar. “ The law,” said he, many years afterwards. “ is 
decidedly the best profession for a young man if he has 
anything in him. In the Church a man is thrown into 
life with his hands tied, and bid to swim: he does well 
if he keeps his head above water.’ Sydney Smith alwavs 
kept his head above water, but then the Church never 
absorbed all his energies. Sent to Edinburgh with a 
pupil in 1798, he numbered Jeffrey, Horner and 
Brougham among his friends, and with them he 
founded ‘The Edinburgh Review.” With character- 


istic humour he chose as the motto for the new enterprise 
Tenui musam meditamur avena, which he translated into 
“We cultivate learning on a little oatmeal”; but the 
truth of the motto condemned it, and another was found 
with a blunter point and less chance of being mis- 
understood. The first number was edited by Smith him- 
self, but his profession called him to London, and 
Jeffrey, a far more highly gifted editor, took his place. 
Preferment, however, came slowly, for Sydney Smith 
was a Whig among Tories, and he was compelled to put 
his hand to any enterprise that offered. At the outset 
he lectured on moral philosophy at the Royal Institu- 
tion, with conspicuous success. The subject, familiar in 
Edinburgh, was new to London, and Smith was hailed 
as the preacher of a new gospel. When he lectured there 
was not room for all those who flocked to hear him, and 
the neighbouring streets were packed with carriages. 
But his triumph brought him no pleasure. He assured 
Jeffrey that he was heartily ashamed of his own fame, 
conscious that it was ill deserved. When, years after- 
wards, Dr. Whewell wished to read them, “ My lectures 
are gone to the dogs,” wrote Smith, “and are utterly 
forgotten. I knew nothing of moral philosophy, but I 
was thoroughly aware that I wanted £200 to furnish my 
house.” But if he knew nothing of moral philosophy, 
he knew perfectly well how to interest and amuse an 
audience—a knowledge which never left him, and it is 
not surprising that people flocked to hear him. For 
paradox and epigram were always at his command. 
‘Bishop Berkeley,” said he, in one of his lectures, 
‘destroyed this world in one octavo volume; and 
nothing remained after his time but Mind, which ex- 
perienced a similar fate at the hands of Mr. Hume in 
1737.” 

However, despite their faults, these lectures made 
Sydney Smith known to the polite world. Henceforth 
he was a brilliant member of the circle of which Lady 
Holland was the centre. He was the friend of Rogers 
and Luttrell and all the other wits. He was a Whig, 
to whom a crushed party looked for guidance and 
support, and he was always ready to fight the battle of 
what he deemed Liberal principles with energy and bril- 
liance. ‘‘ Peter Plymley’s Letters” are among the finest 
specimens of controversial irony in our literature, and 
they made so great a stir in England that their author 
could not but be famous. And then, at the height of 
his reputation, he was presented to the living of Foston 
in Yorkshire, and straightway settied down to the life 
of a country parson. But his gaiety of mind carried 
him through all difficulties. “I have bought a book 
about drilling beans,” he wrote, “and a greyhound 
puppy for the Malton Meeting. It is thought I shall 
be an eminent rural character.” And he very soon was. 
He not only preached to his parishioners, he doctored 
them when they were sick, and he discussed their crops 
with them on all occasions, although a few months 
before he had not known the difference between a carrot 
and a turnip. Then, too, he designed and built himself 
a house, which he called the Rector’s Head, and there 
he entertained his distinguished guests from London 
with so amiable a hospitality that even Luttrell, the 
famous epicure, “tasted and praised.” And all the 
while he was writing pamphlets, fighting the battle of 
Catholic Emancipation, and contributing articles to 
‘The Edinburgh Review,” whose levity made even 
Jeffrey shudder. 

That a free-lance like Sydney Smith did not find 
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preferment from the Church is not wonderful. He was 
never so happy as when he was casting ridicule upon 
his own cloth, and he could not resist making fun 
of a bishop. Moreover, he was bold enough to attack 
both Methodists and missionaries in the ‘“‘ Review,” and 
it was plain to all that in so doing he was walking upon 
forbidden ground. But he could not help his sense of 
humour. In his mind gravity and fun were so inti- 
mately confused that he was always unable to separate 
them. For this he suffered in his lifetime, but it is this 
admirable confusion which makes his essays such good 
reading to-day. His review of Waterton’s “ Natural 
History” is perhaps the best example of his banter. 
Thus he describes the campanero, a bird of the size of a 
jay: “ The campanero,” he writes, ‘‘ may be heard three 
miles off!—this single little bird being more powerful 
than the belfry of a cathedral ringing for a new dean 
just appointed on account of shabby politics, small 
understanding and good family.” Again, he writes that 
“ the sloth, in its wild state, spends its life in trees, and 
never leaves them but from force or accident. The 
eagle to the sky, the mole to the ground, the sloth to 
the tree ; but, what is most extraordinary, he lives not 
upon the branches, but under them. He moves sus- 
pended, rests suspended, sleeps suspended and passes his 
life in suspense—like a young clergyman distantly 
related to a bishop.” The natural history may be bad, 
but the fun is excellent ; and though Sydney Smith was 
a dignified clergyman, he was none the less the founder 
of the “ new humour ”—a fault which was not his own, 
and for which we cannot blame him. 

Mr. George Russell’s biography is adequate and sym- 
pathetic. He has selected his material with discretion, 
and has let Sydney Smith tell his own story as far as 
possible. Now and again the biographer permits his 
own prejudices to intervene, and so strikes a jarring 
note. It is not just to call Sydney Smith “ a Philistine ” 
because he does not look with a kindly eye upon mis- 
sionaries and Methodists. Again, to say that Copley 
was “unscrupulous” is merely to repeat the foolish 
slander of partisans ; and there is no excuse for the habit 
of exaggeration which can denounce Burke’s “ diatribes ” 
against the French Revolution as “obscene,” and can 
calmly speak of Swift’s “ beastliness.” But the book is 
a coherent, intelligible account of a great man. “In 
ability,” said Macaulay, “I should say that Jeffrey was 
higher, but Sydney rarer. I would rather have been 
Jeffrey ; but there will be several Jeffreys before there is 
a Sydney.” A rare compliment, and well deserved. 


LETTERS _OF JOHN RUSKIN TO CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 
Two vols. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $4.00 net.) 
In these volumes Professor Eliot Norton has given us 
an important addition to literature. The friendship 
between him and Mr. Ruskin endured for forty years, 
and was of the most intimate description. Ruskin 
writes more like a lover than an ordinary friend. His 
epistles generally begin “ My dearest” and often “ My 
darling Charles,” and the little pouting quarrels and 
reconciliations are exactly such as are likely to occur 
between a man and his mistress. Pathetic they are 
from the very extent of time they cover. They began 
when Ruskin was a comparatively young man of thirty- 
five, already celebrated, but gay and hopeful, full of 
schemes of work and plans for the future ; they end just 
before his death, when the old man, weary and thwarted 
and disappointed, looked forward not only with tran- 
quiility, but almost with longing, to the time when at 
last he would be “in earth’s soft arms reposing.” The 
letters give a more intimate picture of the events of his 
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pilgrimage than any formal biography could. They 
inspire us with a certain compassion. His parents, 
estimable though they were, were not in sympathy with 
what was best in their son. There is a little anecdote 
that sets the father before us: 
“One evening at dinner, when the cloth was drawn, 
Mr. Ruskin, senior, in special honour of the oecasion, 
had set before him a decanter of sherry from the cask 
which had been on board the Victory for Nelson’s use 
in what were to be the last months of his life. Mr. 
Ruskin was always proud of his sherry, but this wine, 
of supreme excellence in itself, not only pleased his fine 
palate but touched his romantic fancy. It had been 
ripened on a fateful voyage, it had rocked to the thunder 
of the guns of Trafalgar; a glass of it might have 
moistened Nelson's dying lips. The old wine-merchant’s 
appreciation of the associations which it evoked was a 
pleasant exhibition of his suppressed poetic sensi- 
bilities.’’ 


At that time Ruskin himself is described as possessed 
of ‘‘ a sweet gentleness ’’ and consideration for the wishes 
of others. He had not yet acquired the tone of dog- 
matism and arbitrary assertion that came to be manifest 
in his writing. His letters of the period fully carry 
out that impression. They are full of such sallies as 
this: 

“Go to bed. Moonlight’s quite a mistake; it is 
nothing when you are used to it. The moon is really 
very like a silver salver—-no, more like a plated one 
half worn out and coppery at the edges. It is of no 
use to sit up to see that.”’ 


The life the letters describe is that of a studious and 
unworldly recluse whose interests are in art, architecture, 
letters and the like ; too little, perhaps, in the individual 
human being. [It is good for a man that he should bear 
the yoke in his youth, and if, by having to labour for 
his daily bread, Ruskin had at an early age been brought 
into contact with the bare necessities of life and had 
been obliged to know men as they are, he would probably 
have been saved from many mistakes afterwards. But 
he became heir to a fortune of £157,000, and so the 
stern schoolmistress Poverty had no opportunity of 
teaching him certain painful but most valuable lessons. 
We recognise the theorist even in such few judgments 
of men as appear in these volumes. No one who really 
knew humanity, for instance, could have bewailed the 
evil influence of ‘‘ Don Quixote ”’ in terms such as these : 

“It always affected me throughout with tears, not 
laughter. It was always throughout, real chivalry to me ; 
and it is precisely because the most touching valour and 
tenderness are rendered vain by madness, and because, 
thus vain, they are made a subject of laughter to vulgar 
and shallow persons, and because all true chivalry is 
thus by implication accused of madness and involved 
in shame, that I call the book so deadly.’’ 


The sentence is Ruskinian to the core, but it simply 
defies comment. It was the death of Dickens that led 
to this remark, and here is his opinion of Boz himself : 
“It is Dickens’s delight in grotesque and rich exaggera 
tion which has made him, I think, nearly useless in the 
present day. I do not believe that he has made any one 
more good-natured. I think all his finest touches of 
sympathy are absolutely undiscovered by the British 
public; but his mere caricature, his liberalism, and his 
calling the Crystal Palace ‘ Fairyland’ have had fatal 
effect and profound . . .”’ 
But this sort of distress is that which arises only in the 
mind of the brooding solitary. And when he praises 
he is equally extreme, as when he declared of Carlyle 
that his words are “ written in white-hot fire on every 
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city-wall of Europe.” On the contrary, every day seems 
to show more and more that much of Carlyle was writ 
in water. He, too, looked at one side, and one side only, 
till imagination magnified and distorted, and the clear 
eyes of reason were blinded. 

' But the passages in these letters that appear to us 
most unforgettable are those in which the gifted and 
earnest dreamer speculates on the great mystery of 
existence. Sad and melancholy are his musings on “ the 
mystery of it all—the God’s making of the great mind, 
and the martyrdom of it, and the uselessness of it all 
forever as far as human eye can see or thoughts travel.”’ 
Meditation drove him to what many will think a sad 
and pessimistic conclusion. On October 10, 1869, he 
wrote: 

That | am no more immortal than a gnat, or a bell! 
of heath, all nature, as far as I can read it, teaches me, 
and on that conviction I have henceforward to live my 
gnat’s or heath’s life. 

sut that a power shaped both the heathbell and me, 
of which I know and can know nothing, but of which 
every day I am the passive instrument, and, in a per 
mitted measure, also, the Wilful Helper or Resister 
this, as distinctly, all nature teaches me, and it is, in 
my present notions of things, a vital truth.”’ 


In connection with this it is worth while reading his 
declaration about the Rubaiyat : 

Omar is very deep and lovely. But the Universe is 
not a shadow show, nor a game, but a battle of weary 
wounds and useless cries, and | am now in the temper 
that Omar would have been in, if somebody always 
stood by him to put mud into his wine, or break his 
amphora.”’ 


Whatever Ruskin’s ultimate opinions might be, they did 
not militate against his resolve to do the best that was 
possible for his fellow men. Indeed, towards the later 
period of his life he grew to believe passionately that 
he had a mission to reform the political economy of the 
country, and in especial to undo the teaching of John 
Stuart Mill. Many of us think he would have done well 
to leave politics alone, but no one will attempt to deny 
that he, in the truest sense, lived a vita vitalis, a life 
worth living. 


THE FALSTAFF LETTERS 

By James White. (De La More Press, 1s. 6d. net.) 
Tuts delightful little book ought to be most cordially 
welcomed by all lovers of Charles Lamb, not only for 
its author’s association with the god of their idolatry, 
but also for its own sake. f 

Who does not remember My merry friend, Jem 
White,” who instituted the annual dinner in Smith- 
field for the young chimney-sweepers, who “ carried 
away with him half the fun of the world when he died- 
of my world at least,” and who, having accosted Dodd, 
the “ Aguecheek ” of Lamb’s day, with “ Save you, Sir 
lndrew,” received for reply ‘‘ Away, fool! ” ? " White, 
a schoolfellow of Lamb’s at Christ’s Hospital, must have 
been a fellow of infinite jest and one who appealed most 
strongly to the humorous side of Lamb’s character, 
though there was a time when Lamb’s response to his 
witticisms was not of the heartiest. Writing to Cole- 
ridge (January 28, 1798), with reference to a quarrel 
with Charles Lloyd, he says: ‘‘ He (Lloyd) was hurt 
that I was not more constantly with him; but he was 
living with White, a man to whom I had never been 
accustomed to impart my dearest feelings, though from 
long habits of friendliness, and many a social and good 
quality, I loved him very much.’ Subsequently, how- 
ever, the references to White were thoroughly appre- 
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ciative, and Lamb appears to have lost no opportunity 
of recommending the “Letters” to his friends and 
acquaintances. His interest in the book continued 
almost up to his death, for we find him giving it to 
Landor on the latter’s visit to him in September 1832. 

One interesting fact has been omitted by the editor 
in his short account of the author. This was related 
by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt in his book “The Lambs.” It 
appears that, on Lamb's appointment to the India House 
clerkship, his father became a surety in £500 in 1792, 
and in 1810 a fresh bondsman was required—Mr. Haz- 
litt thinks on promotion—and was found in the person 
of Mr. James White, “ of Warwick Square, newspaper 
agent.” 

“The chief interest of the “Falstaff Letters” for 
students of Lamb lies in the question how far Lamb was 
concerned in their composition ; but beyond referring to 
the statements of Southey, Gutch and Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
the editor does not make any addition to our knowledge. 
Lamb’s part, if any, was probably confined to the Dedi- 
cation and Preface ; otherwise we cannot understand his 
anxiety to help on the sale of the little book. 

Most of the letters are supposed to have been written 
by Falstaff, the remainder by his friends, either to him 
or to others. These are very cleverly done, and it is 
astonishing how they could have been written by such 
a young man, for White was only about twenty when 
he composed them. Those from Falstaff are the most 
interesting, and are full of the humour of the fat 
knight; but two from Davy to his Master, Justice 
Shallow, are delightful. The one in which Davy de- 
scribes the death of Abram Slender (caused by the re- 
jection of his love-suit with sweet Anne Page) was 
singled out by Lamb as a good specimen of White’s 
style, in his review of the book in “‘ The Examiner” for 
September 5 and 6, 1819, a few months before White’s 
death. Keeping in mind the factgof Fanny Kelly’s 
rejection of Lamb’s offer of marriagé, a little less than 
two months previously, Lamb’s comments have a very 
interesting personal application. ‘‘ Or are you, reader, 
one who delights to drench his mirth in tears? You 
are, or, peradventure, have been a lover; a ‘ dismissed 
bachelor,’ perchance, one that is ‘lass-lorn.’ Come, 
then, and weep over the dying bed of such a one as 
thyself. Weep with us the death of poor Abraham 
Slender.” 

We do not, however, think he wasted many “ idle 
tears” over the failure of his own love-suit. 

BOOKS AND THINGS: A COLLECTION OF STRAY 
REMARKS 
By G. 8S. Street. (Duckworth & Co., 6s.) 
Mr. G. S. Srreer is a good writer whose pose is the 
informal, as might be inferred from the seeming careless 
‘ Books and Things” and the “stray remarks” of his 
title. They sound as though he did not take himself 
seriously—an idea effectually exploded by his prodigal 
use of the first personal pronoun. He is, however, best 
when least self-conscious. For example, the papers on 
Fielding and Sterne, which consist of honest argument, 
are much superior to any of those which begin with some 
such personal statement as “It is commonly called the 
great public, but I am rather sorry for it and would 
show my sympathy,” “I have been reading, &c., &c.,” 
“Tam sick,’ said [ to the editor, ‘ of literary subjects,’ ” 
“It was nearly twenty years since I had visited it.” 
Yet there is no law to be laid down on the subject. The 
problem in good writing is how to reveal personality 
without obtruding it. To take an example from the 
book before us, it is the charm and the greatness of 
Laurence Sterne that he is able to write himself on the 
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page and that he has a self worth writing. The question 
so ingeniously discussed by Mr. Street, following Mr. 
Whibley and Mr. Miller, as to whether it was lack of 
courage or literary artifice that made Sterne play with 
the improper instead of either suppressing :t altogether 
or being frank with the frankness of Rabelais, is of very 
minor importance. The greatness of Sterne as a writer 
lay in this: that in the whole of the ‘ Sentimental 
Journey ” and in certain immortal pages of “ Tristram 
Shandy ”’ he shows us life exactly as it appeared to his 
own eyes. But the small egoisms were shorn away as 
completely as they are in the plays of Shakespeare, 
where, though the writer is inscrutably veiled, we yet 
feel his personality in every line. All that the greatest 
author can do is to carry the reader to a high mountain 
and show him the world of men—dream, pageant, pro- 
cession, or what you like to call it—exactly as it appears 
to his eyes. And if his greatness is to be measured at 
all, it is by the sweep and depth of his vision. In his 
estimate of Fielding that is what Mr. Street fails to 
take into account. For the qualities he possessed no 
one can overpraise Fielding. His style is for its purpose 
matchless, his picture of manners unapproached ; but 
there is an inner sanctuary of life to which he had no 
access. It is where “the fluor of heaven is thick inlaid 
with patines of bright gold”; it is where Juliet loves 
and Ophelia sings and weeps; it is the land of Scott’s 
Lucy of Lammermuir and of all those beings who are 
compact of tears and blood. Fielding is simply the 
country gentleman of literature. Land and air and sky 
he loves, but with no more passion than he can infuse 
into his Sophia, his dear and wholesome and loveable 
Sophia. Compare her or Amelia either with Rebecca the 
Jewess, with Diana Vernon or the other famous heroines 
of Scott, and it is seen at once where Fielding falls short. 
The theme is so interesting as almost to carry us away 
from our subject. But it also bears on one point, that 
Fielding gave us what every sincere writer is bound to 
give—his personal equation. Only he does it uncon- 
sciously, and self-consciousness is perhaps the most 
flagrant characteristic of the modern school of which 
Mr. Street is a very distinguished member. He is so 
skilful, however, that it seems almost unfair to make 
him the object of our remarks, which apply more directly 
to the lower order of those who call themselves impres- 
sionists and are remarkable chiefly for the possession 
of a cherished “liver.” They at all events take no 
pains to purge their small egoisms and conceive that 
they are modern and personal when “TI finished break- 
fast with something of a headache and languidly, &c.” 
Another point on which it would be pleasant to argue 
with Mr. Street is in regard to the paper he calls Pro- 
vincialism. He makes much ado about the proper defi- 
nition of this word, but surely the meaning is simple 
enough. A provincial writer, whatever be his place of 
residence—Clapham or Pitsligo—is simply a writer for 
a tea-party. The subject does not matter at all. It 
might be the parish pump which bulks so much in the 
eye of the villager and shrinks into so small a space 
when allotted its just proportion. But the individual 
“ liver’ and general ‘‘ melancholiousness ” are in writing 
exactly what the pump is. He who exaggerates them 
has only a tea-party in his eye. We have no wish, how- 
ever, to take leave of Mr. Street in a spirit of fault- 
finding. The literary essays in this volume, though, as 
we think, somewhat lacking in depth and clearness, are 
scholarly and clever, and they abound in “ excellent 
good phrases.” Even when we differ from the writer, 
we find him stimulating and suggestive, and many of 
these papers were worth reprinting. 
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THE MARTIAL CAREER OF CONGHAL CLAIRINGHNEACH 
Edited and Translated by Patrick M. MacSweeney, M.A. 
(Published for the Irish Texts Society by David Nutt. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
An interesting feature of Irish Epic, as Mr. MacSweeney 
remarks in his introduction, is ‘‘ the variety and number 
of the minor sagas dealing with heroes of the second 
grade.” Possibly the fact that the vehicle of the early 
Irish Epos is prose has not less to do with this than 
the number and individuality of the independent tribal 
communities. The story-teller was unhampered by any 
restrictions of metre; he poured forth his unpremedi- 
tated prose with an abundance as gratifying to the 
historical student of to-day as to the warrior of old; 
so that, in those happy days, it must have been a sorry 
hero indeed who lacked his sacred bard. Cuchulainn 
may have employed the cream of early Irish genius, 
but there remained enough to treat also of the doings 
of Conghal and of other heroes innumerable, some of 
whom may hardly have merited the posthumous renown 
they acquired at the hands of these chroniclers. That 
Conghal Cldiringhneach headed a revolt against the 
Ardrigh sometime in the first century B.c. is probably 
true enough ; but it is doubtful whether we should have 
heard much of his exploits but for the struggles between 
the many provincial rulers for the kingship of Ireland 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The Conghal 
saga is, in short, of political origin, even as the ‘‘ Chanson 
de Roland” owed its origin to the necessity for glori- 
fying the struggle of Christendom against the Saracen. 
Chronologically, it belongs to the pre-Cuchulainn stage 
of the Red Branch Cycle. 

This volume appears to be the fifth issued by the 
Irish Texts Society. It is easy to admire the enthusiasm 
that prompted the editor in his labour and the com- 
pleteness with which he has carried out his scheme. 
The book is produced as well as the most exacting of 
students could wish. It has preliminary matter enough 
to furnish out a small volume; then follows the text 
and translation of the saga, page by page; and finally 
some forty pages of notes, a glossary and index. For 
the student the labour was no doubt worth undertaking : 
the only point upon which the reviewer who is not “ in 
the movement” is likely to join issue with the editor 
is upon the literary value of the story. In his Literary 
Study of the text, which Mr. MacSweeney includes 
amongst his numerous introductions, he speaks of the 
Conghal saga as a work of high perfection. ‘ The inci- 
dents are full of dramatic force, and are so correlated 
as to sustain interest to the end. When we yield our 
imaginations to it, free from the bias and predilections 
of the almost morbidly introspective literature of to-day, 
we are conscious of a certain simple robustness of 
imagery which possesses a singular charm of its own.”’ 
Simple robustness is a virtue common to most sagas ; 
it is to be detected here also ; but for dramatic force the 
honest seeker may look long, and go at the last un- 
rewarded. And when the editor goes further, and speaks 
of the introduction of that ‘‘ subjective note that is so 
strong a mark of modern literature,” the honest reader 
can but admire his enthusiasm and marvel at his judg- 
ment. Historically the story has its value. A simple 
directness of diction may be conceded to its author ; 
but the reader who looks for more—for dramatic force 
or for the modern subjective note—will inevitably be 
disappointed. 

THE GROWTH OF THE MANOR 

By Dr. P. Vinogradoff. (Swan Sonnenschein, 10s. 6d.) 
Ever since Professor Vinogradoff published his “ Vil- 
lainage in England ” in 1892, students have been expect- 
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ing further contributions from him on the political an- 
tiquities of this country, and one now comes to us in the 
shape of lectures delivered at Oxford from the chair 
of the Corpus Professorship of Jurisprudence. In his 
former work Professor Vinogradoff dwelt more upon the 
comparative evidence, using Russian analogues to illus- 
trate English difficulties. In his present work he dwells 
more upon the influences he sees on English soil. He 
estimates what was the position of the Celtic tribe 
founded upon kinship, what was the position of the 
Roman polity founded upon state organisation of an 
advanced type, what was the position of Teutonic and 
Scandinavian tribalism ; and then he tries to disengage 
these elements and estimate the result on the growth of 
English institutions. His method and the mastery of 
the details of his subject combine to produce a notable 
book ; but we confess to disappointment that he did not 
pursue to a greater extent the test of comparative polity. 
Where he now sees succession from a disestablished or 
displaced system, he would, we think, sometimes have 
discovered, under his older method, survival of primitive 
forms. And to this extent we regret that his unrivalled 
knowledge of both Slavonic and English institutions has 
not been put to its fullest use. 

But everywhere the master hand is to be noticed. If 
he submits to the influence of Dr. Seebohm, he does not 
come under the uncontrolled power of Professor Mait- 
land ; and in those chapters where he discusses the legal 
aspect of the natural communities, he disposes of one 
of the strongest arguments against them by explaining 
how inquiries into the juridical character of the Sippe 
or the Maegth have been conducted “ with an exag- 
gerated sharpness of juridical definition and construc- 
tion and a certain disregard of the peculiar setting given 
to juridical problems by place and time.” 

Dr. Vinogradoff gives to the Celtic evidence just that 
placing which was necessary if we are ever to under- 
stand what Celtic polity has done in the building up 
of the national constitution. It was not destroyed by 
the Romans. It was twisted, so to speak, from its place ; 
it was, moreover, broken here and there, but it was never 
destroyed. There is no room, of course, in this view of 
the case for the exaggerated notions of Celtic influence 
which some scholars try to bring about, but equally 
there is plenty of room for a sound basis of legitimate 
research into Celtic modifications of the Teutonic settle- 
Dr. Vinogradoff will have nothing to do with a 
pre-Celtic social organisation. If it existed, it was swept 
on one side without much to do, and fell in ultimately 
to a place in the Celtic polity. This is a subject upon 
which it is possible to argue, but not to dogmatise, and 
all we would say is that the evidence is not yet forth- 
coming for deciding the matter, and that the evidence 
is rather anthropological than historical. 

The Manor comes in at the end of the series of natural 
social developments and lasts on well into the historical 
period. In the historical period it gets dated, legalised ; 
handled by king and witan, church and lord ; influenced 
by economic changes and by political events; and his- 
torians having attached the Manor to their domain, will 
not allow the anthropologist and the student of com- 
parative politics to have much say in the matter. But, 
in spite of documents, there are more elements in the 
Manor than can be traced to historical origins. Dr. 
Vinogradoff understands this point well, and his fine 
study of manorial origins is worth, and will receive, the 
closest attention. 

We have dealt with this work in its broad outlines 
rather than in its detail. But it is one of its greatest 
merits that, broad as it is in outline, it is full to the 
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highest degree of the most valuable details. Documents 
have been overhauled in order to get from them every 
fact they can yield, and the result is that we have a 
mass of material brought together and classified in a 
manner which must remain of permanent value. 


THE DICKENS COUNTRY 

By Frederic G. Kitton. 
DICKENS 

By W. Teignmouth Shore. 
Writers. (Bell, 2s. & 1s.) 
SYNOPSES OF DICKENS’ NOVELS 

By J. W. McSpadden. (Chapman & Hall, 1s. 6d. net.) 
Tue charming volume that stands first on the list is 
compact of sadness and of pleasure; it is sad reading 
because it is the last touch of a vanished hand, and it is 
full of pleasure because it is of the same high order of 
excellence as was all the work that was done by the late 
Frederic George Kitton. Mr. Arthur Waugh has per- 
formed with great tact and true sympathy the delicate 
task of writing a memorial introduction, adding to our 
regret for the untimely death of an accurate scholar 
regret for the world being made the poorer by the loss 
of ‘‘a true and generous man.” Of Mr. Kitton’s ser- 
vices to all lovers and students of Dickens it is not 
necessary to speak, but it is indeed pleasant to be able 
to record, not out of any kindness to the dead, but of 
sheer justice, that in “ The Dickens Country ” we have 
a work worthy of the subject and of the writer. 

The more we learn of Dickens’ life the more we are 
able to understand the method of his work, for no 
other English writer of fiction embodied in his stories 
so much of his experiences of life and of his knowledge 
of places; indeed, to read the story of Dickens’ career 
from boyhood to his death is to read a commentary 
on his novels of unexampled value and interest. With 
both human beings and with localities Mr. Kitton has 
dealt in this volume, telling in brief the biography of 
the novelist, tracing him from home to home, from the 
earliest deys at Landport, where he was born, to the 
latest at Gad’s Hill, where, pen in hand, he died. As 
each place is mentioned he tells us what part it 
played in Dickens’ stories; so is it with each person 
and with many an incident. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, in dealing with London, Mr. Kitton has practi- 
cally confined himself to those buildings and quarters 
of the town with which Dickens was personally con- 
nected, leaving untouched the many places which are 
described in the novels yet which formed no part of 
Dickens’ recorded life. But a difficulty had to be faced : 
had Dickens’ London been entirely covered, there would 
have been no room for aught else in this volume ; also 
many identifications are matter of guesswork and of 
controversy, whereas Mr. Kitton was a lover of fact even 
when he was criticising fiction. Nor are Dickens’ foreign 
residences, in Italy, Switzerland, France, more than 
touched upon; and the same course is pursued with 
regard to America. Perhaps it would have been well 
to have given us a little less concerning Dickens and a 
little more about his foreign travels, which were not 
entirely without influence upon his work. The pages 
tracing “ The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices” are 
amongst the most interesting in the book. We should 
very much like to know on what grounds the King’s 
School at Canterbury is identified with Doctor Strong’s, 
and his private residence with “an old building at the 
corner (No. 1) of Lady Wootton’s Green.” In “ Copper- 
field” we read, “I went ... to the scene of my future 
studies—a grave building in a courtyard, with a learned 
air about it.” Where, there were tall iron rails and 
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gates outside the house, great stone urns flanking them, 
a red-brick wall and so on. Also that “ the school-room 
was a pretty large hall, on the quietest side of the 
house,” “commanding a peep of an old, secluded 
garden.”’ Now surely this reads that house and school 
were sheltered under one roof and in no way points to 
the King’s School? At Canterbury a cottage in North 
Lane is pointed out as the ‘umble ‘ome of the ‘umble 
Uriah Heep, but of this Mr. Kitton makes no mention, 
and, indeed, the matter is one of considerable doubt. 

That so large a portion of this book is devoted to the 
country towns and the country-side serves to remind 
the reader of what is too often forgotten—that, devoted 
lover of London as Dickens was, he was not only inti- 
mately acquainted with several of our counties, notably 
Kent, but also that country sights and sounds held a 
large place in his large heart ; town vagabonds were a 
delight to him, so were the tramps and other itinerants 
who frequented country roads. Some of Dickens’ most 
brilliant descriptive writing was of country scenes, and 
that he was a close and accurate observer of nature we 
know from the famous storm in “ Copperfield,” admired 
by Ruskin. 

The illustrations to this volume are, on the whole, 
excellent, though we do not understand on what grounds 
is given the fancy picture of young Dickens at work in 
the blacking-factory. As we turn from picture to 
picture it is saddening to note how year by year Dickens’ 
localities are being changed and Dickens’ homes and 
haunts being swept away. ‘‘ The Golden Cross” of to- 
day, both in itself and its surroundings, is scarcely 
recognisable as one with the hostelry of 1827; 
Dickens’ an Bob Sawyer’s home in Lant Street is no 
more; Furnival’s Inn has been entirely rebuilt, with 
advantage only from the point of view of beauty (no 
mention is made of Thackeray’s famous visit to 
Dickens) ; Jack Straw’s Castle has been modernised— 
odious word and odious deed ; Tavistock House has been 
pulled down ; the old office of “ Household Words” is a 
victim of the London County Council—a dreary tale to 
tell and here told but partially. Still, the Dickens 
pilgrim has left him many a shrine to visit; he can 
tramp the streets of London, visiting with Dickens, or 
with the children of his imagination, many a delightful 
old-world corner. To Canterbury, Dover, Broadstairs ; 
to Ipswich, to Yarmouth, to many a pleasant place he 
may journey ; and wherever he may list to go, he should 
carry this book with him—a sure and faithful euide, 
and a pleasant travelling-companion. Would that there 
were more to come from the same pen, as indeed there 
may be, for Mr. Waugh mentions a valuable MS. dic- 
tionary of Dickens topography. We understand that 
this MS. is now in America and that it is hoped that 
arrangements will be made for its publication. As with 
all Mr. Kitton’s work, the MS. is so carefully written 
that the intervening hand of the “ editor” will scarce 
be needed. For this book to come we shall keep a vacant 
place next to the volume here reviewed. 

Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore’s “Dickens” in 
“Miniature Series of Great Writers” is a model of 
what such a little book should be. Mr. Teignmouth 
Shore knows his subject thoroughly ; his admiration is 
tempered by sound judgment, his praise is never exag- 
gerated and he contrives to give a true impression of 
the life of his author without setting out subjects and 
incidents that less adroit people might have thought 
it necessary to mention. The book, in fact, is marked 
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by scholarship, critical ability and good taste. 
As to the “Synopses of Dickens’ Novels” of Mr. 
J. Walker McSpadden, we know not whether more 
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to admire the compiler’s desire to be useful or his 


solemnity. The man who can sit down and draw 
up a synopsis of “ Pickwick’ must surely be an 
agelast of the worst! And yet Mr. McSpadden is not 
that; he has, clearly, a sense of the humour of the 
thing. The most fatal consideration is that Dickens 
plots are exactly what no one wants to know or to 
remember, and while the lists of characters and the 
short bibliographical notes may be useful to some, we 
can see no good purpose likely to be served by the 
remainder of the book. 


Fiction 

THE BELL IN THE FOG 

And other Stories. By Gertrude Atherton. 
6s.) ‘“Authors,’’ observes Mrs. Atherton, 
gloriously in the eponymous story of this collection, 
closer to the truths enfolded in mystery than ordinary people, 
because of that very audacity of imagination which irritates 
their plodding critics.’’ There are certainly some truths 
enfolded in mystery, to the expianation of which the present 
critic is no closer, for all his plodding, than when he began, 
and the greatest mystery of all is the book itself. It is 
extraordinary that a writer who has made for herself so 
considerable a reputation should deliberately republish four 
old magazine stories, eked out with five apparently new ones 
and a prologue to an unwritten play, evidently intended to be 
a dramatised version of her finest novel, * The Conqueror. 
The stories are not bad, considered as magazine stories. 
They show, most of them, something of Mrs. Atherton’s 
characteristic qualities—a certain rough power of presenta- 
tion and an insight into character, especially feminine 
character. But there is no unifying thought running through 
all this miscellany. In some we are taken to that mysterious 
borderland, the “great pale world’? which Mr. Henry 
James has treated with exquisite subtlety in. * The Two 
Magics ’’ and Lucas Malet in “ The Gateless Barrier.” But 
Mrs. Atherton’s art is not delicate enough for such a theme ; 
neither, to speak plainly, is her mastery over the English 
language sufficient. ‘“ His ego raised its goose-flesh,’’ she 
says in one place; and, again, “They harlequined their 
misgivings and were happy when together’’; while what 
are we to say of the word “ literally’’ in “His grey eyes 
seemed literally to send forth smoke ’’ ? 


YESTERDAY’S TO-MORROW 

By Dora Greenwell McChesney. (Dent, 4s. 6d. net.) A 
sharp American lady has recently said that the historical 
novel is remarkable for its lack of history and novelty, and we 
fear that Miss Dora Greenwell McChesney’s would-be romance 
of the Restoration will not, in the main, disprove this state- 
ment. But it is extremely likely to prove a popular book 
none the less, for the clever people who like simple novels of 
theatric action are many, and their voice is a power in 
literature. Without disclosing the main plot, we may say 
that the most effective idea in the book is that connected with 
the return of a strenuous Cavalier at the time of Charles L., 
one who has fought from Nottingham to Naseby, and has 
served as a slave for some twenty years to the latitudinous 
Court of Charles II. Like all of the many characters in this 
book—the King and Rupert, the ardent lovers, the courtiers, 
the Quakers, and so forth—the returned and mysterious 
Cavalier gives one the impression that he has learnt his part 
well and plays it for all he is worth, but that the footlights 
glare upon his endeavours. For, notwithstanding the author's 
obvious sincerity and interest in her subject, her knowledge 
of the period, her lush sentiment and popular style, she 
fails to convince us that her people are of flesh and blood. 
“ Yesterday's To-morrow’’ is always “a drama of the 
Restoration *’ as it lately appeared on the stage of, shall we 
say, the Imperial, with excellent effects of lighting and 
curtains that come pat upon a situation. With nicely 
adjusted theatrical sentiment and a continuous pageantry 
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of historical characters passing up and down to the music of 
Shirley's solemn dirge’’ 
The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings.”’ 


THE CHILD ANDREA 

By Karin Michaelis. Translated from the Danish by 
John Nilsen Laurvik. (Duckworth, 3s. 6d.) In spite of the 
loss that is invariably entailed by the medium of translation 

and in this case the loss is considerable, for the book has 
been rendered into ungrammatical American-—it is always 
interesting to make the acquaintance of a new foreign writer, 
because he comes to us with two-sold credentials—the en- 
thusiasm of the translator and the judicious acceptance of 
the English publisher. This story, though quite short, con- 
tains proof that Karin Michaélis is an artist. The idea of 
it is simple and profound. Karstin and Jutta have a child, 
Andrea, a grown-up daughter to whom each is jealously 
devoted; but there is no link of love or sympathy between 
either. The child dies, and sorrow draws the father and 
mother nearer to one another than they had been before: not 
so much the sorrow at her death (and the point is significant) 
as sorrow that her last days were made more terrible by 
her knowledge of their disagreement. Vigour of imagination 
is displayed in the delineation of all three characters. They 
abound with subtle touches, but the invention of devices— 
the machinery of the story—is not on the same level as the 
rest of the work: especially do we take exception to the 
grandmother's letter to Andrea, which she is never able to 
read, telling her exactly why it is that her father and mother 
are not happy together. The importance of the letter in the 
novel is obvious, but we are not at all convinced that an old 
woman would under any circumstances write thus to a dying 
child, and this troubles the illusion of reality which is 
essential to a novel of this type. Hence the book leaves us 
with the impression that it is the work of a genuine artist, 
but of an artist who has not yet attained to a full mastery 
of his craft. 


DIANE 

By Katharine Holland Brown. (Heinemann, 6s.) This 
novel is “A Romance of the Karian Settlement on the 
Mississippi River’’: a small body of French colonists with 
communistic views who had been brought to America by 
Pére Cabet ; and the story opens in 1856, when most of them 
were thoroughly tired of him and of the artificial equality 
enforced under his despotic rule. Diane is his beautiful 
ward, and as she wears silks and muslins while all the other 
women must wear sackcloth or its equivalent she is naturally 
not popular. But the schisms of the commune pale in 
interest beside the affairs of the American Abolitionists who 
come into the story. In 1856 to be an Abolitionist was as 
bad as to be a thief. So there is a divided interest. In one 
chapter Robert Channing is carrying runaway slaves to 
safety; in the next Pére Cabet is preaching his flock into 
rebellion. The petty affairs of the Icarians and the quarrel 
that shall shake the States run side by side. Their separate 
currents meet in the loves of Robert and Diane. The value 
of the story depends on its description of the Commune, 
and to English readers on its sympathy with the intimate, 
tremendous issues forced on American men and women by 
the abolition of slavery. Rose Faulkner, the girl who loves 
Channing but abhors his views and deeds, illustrates the 
struggle as it presented itself to the individual, riving old 
affections, breaking old ties.. The novel is worth reading for 
the sake of its pictures of people so near us in point of time, 
so immeasurably removed from us in sentiment and surround- 
They have charm. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM 

By George Horace Lorimer. (Methuen, 6s.) “No man’s 
a failure till he’s dead or loses his courage, and that’s the 
same thing.’’ “ There’s only one place in the world where 
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you can live a happy life, and that’s inside your income.” 
“ Books are all right, but dead men’s brains are no good 
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packer has been writing letters to his son again, letters of 
wit and wisdom. Every boy in the Empire ought to read 
them, and for that matter every girl, because the qualities 
the old merchant demands of his son are the qualities a 
nation wants of all her citizens. It is true that the letters 
are written by a wealthy business man who considers success 
in trade the young man’s highest goal. The great spiritual 
ideals are untouched, are perhaps unseen by the hustler. 
But, to be honest and wise and to work hard is very excellent 
morality, and never can be preached too widely. Mr. 
Graham preaches well because he wraps his sermon in such 
amusing epigrams that you swallow it laughing. When you 
shut the book you wish the vigorous, kindly, caustic old 
man was your personal friend; you believe that “though 
the world has some pretty rotten spots on its skin, 
it’s sound at the core,’’ and you know that the best way to 
keep it sound is for you to be shrewd and straight and 
energetic. Incidentally, too, the game pays. “I’ve found 
that this is a mighty big world for a square man and a 
mighty small world for a crooked one.’’ Simple sentiments 
and healthy. But it was rather unkind of Mr. Graham to 
lend money to his son’s worthless friend and charge the 
loan to his son’s account. 


THE GOLDEN BOWL 

By Henry James. (London: Methuen, 6s.) Mr. Henry 
James has here put forward the most important work, 
in point of bulk and complexity, which he has issued 
for some time. It is, indeed, the longest novel we have of 
late years read; close-packed, full of matter, elaborated with 
remarkable and meticulous precision of labour. It is no 
novel which he who runs may read. Its every page exacts of 
the reader concentration ; it must be followed with care and 
patience; nor can the critic without much diffidence judge 
on a first reading work of such a scale and prepared with 
so manifest, so conscientious a deliberation. For it is pre- 
eminently Henry James, and Henry James of the latest, 
the most difficult refinement. The plot is cunningly con- 
trived, artfully interwoven. Perhaps for “ plot’’ we should 
say ‘“situation,”’ since (as in all James novels) it is the 
evolution of character under the development of a situation 
rather than plot in the usual sense, which is the groundwork 
of the story. A James situation is always subtle; but this 
is intricately subtle—so intricate in its subtlety as to intimi- 
date any attempt at brief description or analysis. It is the 
case of a couple (an Italian Prince and an Anglo-American 
girl) forced into a false position by a love affair preceding 
the Prince’s marriage to an American heiress; a love affair 
concealed from the bride, who is the Anglo-American girl’s 
bosom friend. Conceive that the latter girl afterwards 
marries the bride’s millionaire father, is thus brought into 
permanent relation with the Prince and his bride, and that 
circumstances drift her into renewing her former connection 
with the [talian—you then have but a part, the most obvious 
part, of the tangled web woven by Mr. James. The interest 
is heightened by the fact that all the four people thus netted 
in domestic tragedy—indeed, all the chief people of the 
story—are in their varying measure sympathetic to the 
reader. The issue (as one foreknows in a James novel) is 
partial and unsatisfying as life itself. The emotion, the 
tragedy, though keen, is never violent, never full-blooded. 
Mr. James knows that modern domesticity is a thing of half- 
tints, even in its suffering: it bleeds; but it does not bleed 
red. The “Golden Bowl”’ is a crystal vessel cased in gold, 
which plays a part in the tale with somewhat Ibsen-like 
symbolism ; a crystal vessel with a secret flaw, which finally 
shatters—allegorising the character and fate of the Italian 
Prince. Not only in length and elaboration is this a novel 
which claims attention, even among Mr. Henry James’s 
work. As the plot, so is the execution, subtly intricate. 
Often, alas! but too much so! Mr. James’ later work has 
frequently carried his peculiar qualities to a baffling extreme, 
and much of this book has the defects of those qualities 
harassingly in evidence. The intellectuality overpowers the 
sensuous and objective traits proper to a novel, until one 
has the impression of reading an absturse treatise of psy- 
chology rather than a tale. The reader is never for a moment 
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allowed to “ take it easy.’’ He is required to be alert always 
and at all points. Even the inverted commas, to which the 
schoolgirl looks as marking the green oases in the sands of 
narration, betoken for him no relaxation of vigilance. We 
know that in life people often answer to each other’s meaning 
rather than to the thing actually spoken; that you may 
have passages of dialogue wherein the actual words are but 
signposts pointing to the intended significance. Especially 
is this the case with very cultivated intelligence or very un- 
cultivated intelligence, where the sense and habit of language 
is very trained or very untrained. In the one case it is an 
art of delicate suggestion, in the other a groping for expres- 
sion. Mr. Meredith, at his best, handles this manner of 
dialogue admirably ; so, in his separate way, can Mr. James. 
But in this book it is at times pushed to a nebulousness, a 
tenuity, which gives one the feeling of walking on tight-ropes. 
Moreover, people, after all, talk in this way but at moments, 
under stress of some withheld emotion, impelled by some 
particular motive. But here people often propound enigmas 
to each other for page after page, till the wearied reader 
rebels. Then, too, Mr. James’ extraordinary gift in detect- 
ing and expressing the most evanescent complexities of 
psychological feeling, subconscious or unconscious thought, 
has seemingly become such a passion that he cannot for an 
instant disembarrass himself of it. It overpowers his instinct 
of proportion: he must analyse everything, important or 
trivial, with like minuteness and like prolixity. Thus you 
have page upon page in which the game is beautifully played, 
but the game was really not worth the candle. Nay, at one 
point there is the (we should think) unparalleled exhibition 
of three successive chapters almost wholly engrossed by 
analysis and unbroken by a single conversation. It is magni- 
ficent, but it is scarcely novel-writing. Also, Mr. James’ 
faculty ‘of finessing with and reducing to psychological 
abstractions what with any other would be the most 
pedestrian commonplaces of statement, in association with 
these other things grows rather appalling to the jaded atten- 
tion of the much-tried reader. But his analysis, in the 
proper place, triumphs. A father marries his daughter's 
young friend mainly to satisfy his daughter; and we believe 
it, for Mr. James persuades us of its truth. When he does 
concentrate on his story there is the old power and art. 
He is admirable in sureness and cumulative convincingness : 
through all the intricate evolutions and changes of emotional 
situation, which from another hand would seem artificial as 
a Congreve comedy, he guides us with perfect persuasion of 
natural truth. Despite exasperations of detail, the novel in 
the main is masterly. The three leading women are differen- 
tiated with the nicest skill: each is living and persuasive. 
The Prince, in a position somewhat recalling that of Tito 
Melema, never forfeits the reader’s sympathy, or appears 
less than a natively high-minded man—a Southern man. 
But the women are the success of the novel. To analyse its 
charm, its power, is far less easy than to note its defects. 
But it fairly ranks as a master-work—if a master-work flawed 
by some of his obscurest later mannerisms. It is not built 
for popularity ; but no lover of Mr. Henry James can neglect 
it without loss. It is a last word of subtlety, marred at times 
by subtlety out of place. 


Short Notices 


THE UNEMPLOYED: A NATIONAL QUESTION 
By Percy Alden, M.A. (P. 8S. King & Son, 1s. 6d.) 

Tr is by no means to depreciate this clear and well- 
balanced little book to say that perhaps the most im- 
portant sentence it contains is in Sir John Gorst’s 
preface—a sentence which forcibly struck the writer of 
this note when recently Sir John was discussing this 
question with him: ‘“ Nothing degenerates from lack of 
use faster than the capacity to work.” Who has not 
observed this for himself on return from a holiday? 
(The right word, by the way, is not ‘“ degenerates,” but 
“ atrophies.”) 
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Accepting, then, the view that the unemployed con- 
stantly tend to become the unemployable, Mr. Alden 
has approached the question in a liberal fashion, care- 
fully avoiding the opportunity to make political capital 
of his subject. Indeed, he is indebted to opponents on 
the fiscal question so irreconcilable as Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir John Gorst. 

Once we realised—as indeed the author’s name certified 
—that he approached this problem in scientific fashion, 
we turned to the chapter on the therapeutics of this 
grave disorder of the body politic. Since the volume 
was in type, a newspaper has published some details of 
Mr. Walter Long’s proposed enactment to deal with un- 
employment, and it is a satisfaction to observe no small 
measure of congruity between the forthcoming Bill and 
Mr. Alden’s views. The spectacle of unemployment, 
causing not merely direct misery to the innocent, but 
moral degradation of its subjects, as Sir John Gorst 
indicates—and this in the twentieth century and the 
incomparable land where money always abounds for 
charitable purposes, but where the scientific treatment 
of charitable impulses is yet in embryo—sometimes 
causes one to think that, pace Leibnitz, this is the worst 
of all possible worlds; but recent indications serve to 
show that wiser views are beginning to prevail ; and we 
can really seek no better cause for hope than in a 
phenomenon so striking as this synchronism between the 
expression of the views of a non-partisan thinker, and 
the promulgation of Mr. Long’s Bill. This is a quite 
striking exception to the general rule that the English 
politician is commonly just two generations behind the 
thinker. But, of course, Mr. Alden is on the Mansion 
House Unemployed Committee. 


RELIGION FOR ALL MANKIND 

By Charles Voysey. (Longmans, 2s. net.) In a volume 
of 224 pages, dedicated “in all humility ’’ to the Supreme 
Being, the Rev. Charles Voysey has undertaken to pro- 
vide a “religion for all mankind, based on facts which 
are never in dispute.’’ At the same time he informs us 
on page 9 of his preface that “It is the right and duty 
of every man to think for himself in matters of religion.”’ 
It is difficult to undérstand how these essentially contra- 
dictory theses can be maintained; and, in fact, they are not 
maintained, save by eclectic methods of belief as fairly open 
to criticism as those Mr. Voysey seeks to combat. The 
subject matter is of too controversial a nature to be dis- 
cussed in these pages from a theological point of view; and 
it would involve a triangular debate, in which the orthodox 
believer in revelation and the philosophic doubter would 
equally oppose Mr. Voysey’s conclusions. There are doubtless 
minds which are satisfied with the theistic hypothesis, and 
to them Mr. Voysey’s statement of the case will be welcome. 
That it will convince any scientific thinker, or prove more 
than a stone to many who ask for bread, is difficult of 
belief. 


Monthly Prize Competition 


REGULATIONS. 
We shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, value 
£1 1s., for the best criticism of a specified book. The prize 
will take the form of a £1 1s. subscription to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. In the case of any 
prize-winner living too far from the nearest branch of this 
library, or for any other good reason not desiring to sub- 
scribe to it, the subscription will be transferred to another 
library, to be chosen by the prize-winner. If already a sub- 
scriber to a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize-winner 
will be sent an order on the library selected, a cheque for 
£1 1s. being forwarded with proper notification to the pro- 
prietors. The winning criticism will be printed, with the 
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writer's name, in the Acapemy anp Literature. Style and 
independence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors that 
they are not called upon to buy the selected books, but can 
obtain them from a library. 
RULES 
1. The criticism must not exceed eight hundred words or be less than five 


hundred 
\ll communications must be addressed to “ The Competition Editor, 


Toe Acapemy, 5 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 
he Editor’s judgment in awarding the prize must be considered final. 
4. The MS. must he clearly written by hand, or typewritten, on one side 
l 
) 


niy of the paper 


No competitor can win the prize more than once in three months. In 
case a previ prize-winner sends in the best criticism, his (or her) paper 
will be printed, the prize going, however, to the next best sent in by a non- 
prize. winner 

6. TI mpetition coupon must be filled in and sent with the MS, (See 


prengee Cover 

SUBJECT FOR FOURTH COMPETITION 
Vivian Grey. By Lord Beaconsfield. 

MSS. must reach the office not later than 


February 12. 


Books Received 


Art 
e Masterpieces of Van Dyck Brimlev Johnson, 0/6 net 
f sixty Hanfstaeng! photographs.) 


Com pe titors’ 


(Reproductions 


Biography 
Shore, W. Teignmouth, Dickens. Bell, 1/0. (See Review, page 127. 
Simpkinson, C. H., Thomas Harrison Regicide and Major-General (Temple 


B raphies Dent, 4/6 


Russell, George W. E., Sydney Smith See Review, 


Macmillan, 2/0 net 


mage LZ. 
Fitaerald Perey, Lady Jean: a Study of the Douglas Canse. Unwin, 
21/0 net The pith of the Great Douglas Cause was whether Lady 
Jane Douglas, who married at or about the age of fifty, was really the 
mother of the twin boys, whom she produced as heirs to her brother's 
Thomas Cranmer and the English Reformation, 1489-1556 
Putnam, 6/0 


Pollard, A. F 
Heroes of the Reformation,’ 
Macmillan, 


Dobson, Austin, Diary and Letters of Mme. D’Arblay, Vol. IIT 
10 6 
Seott, A. MacCallum, Winston Spencer Charchill Methnen, 3/6 


Dent, Edward J., Alessandro Scarlatti: his Life and Works. Arnold, 12/6 
net. (A scholarly and interesting life of a musician whose biography 
has never before received proper attention in England. Plentiful ex 
tracts from Scarlatti’s must 


Kitton, Frederic G The Dickens Country Black, 6/0 (See Review 
page 126 
Economics 
\ckworth, W. M The Elements of Railway Economics. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press 0 net (A text-book of railway economics, the need of which 
struck Mr. Ackworth as lecturer at the London School of Economics.) 
Educational 
Ellery, T. B., The “ Council \rithmetic for Schools, Parts III. and IV 
Scheme B. Black, 0/3 
Piction 
lackson, Wilfred 8.. Helen of Troy. New York: John Lane, 6/0. (An 


amusing farcical tale of how Paul Arden, who had a taste for private 
theatricals, was drawn inte a duel as second, and made use of his 
strionk ifta to eacape the consequences.) 

Meade, I 1 Little Wife Hester John Long, 6/0. (So far as we can 
liscover from the defective copy sent us, there is nothing to distinguish 
this from the other medical stories of this author.) 

Cleeve, Lucas, Stolen Waters. Unwin, 6/0. (An “ unpleasant” story of a 
clergyman who drinks and a girl with a past’; but it is cleverly 
written.) 

MeCutcheon, George Barr, The Sherrods. Ward Lock, 6/0 

one in England, the other in Chicago.) 

Mabel, The Vacillations of Hazell Simpkin, Marshall 
Mild but amusing. The story seems largely to consist of 
spring cleaning.) 

Atherton, Gertrude, The Bell in the Fog, and Other Stories 
See Review, page 128 

Wilson, M. F.. When the World went Wry 
mild story. suitable for girls.) 

Mott, F. B., Before the Crisis. John Lane, 6/0. (An amateurish story of 
John Brown, the abolitionist hero, by an American author.) 

Lane, Elinor MaCartney, Nancy Stair. Heinemann. 6/60 

Fitzpatrick, Kathleen, The Weans at Rowallan. Methuen, 6/0. 

Ystridde, G Three Dukes Unwin, 6/0 (See Review, page 128.) 

Henry, The Golden Bowl. Methuen, 6/0. (See Review, page 129.) 

Katharine Holland, Diane. Hermemann, 6/0. (See Review, page 128.) 

Annie E., A New Paola and Francesca. Lane, 6/0. 


Gardening 
Training, and Trimming Trees and Shrubs 


(A man and his 
two wives 
Barnes-Grundy 
& ¢ 6 0 


Macmillan, 6/0 


Sonnenschein, 6/0. (A very 


James 
Browr 
Holdsworth 


Melver, D. Grant, Pruning 
Dawharn & Ward, 0/6 


History and Archeology 
Wall, J. Charles, Shrines of British Saints. Methuen, 7/6 net. 
volume of The Antiquary'’s Books.’’) 
Daly, Augustus A., The History of the Isle of Sheppey 
& Co., 2/6 net 
Griffin, A. P. C Select List of References on Impeachment. 
Congress, Washington 
Bain. Nishet R Scandinavia 
Cambridge Historical Series 


(A new 
Simpkin, Marshall 
Library of 


a History of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
Cambridge University 


from 1515 t.. 1900 
Press, 7/6 
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of Japan. 


Okakura-Kakuzo, The Awakenin 
apers of James 


Ford, Worthington Chauncey, 
gress, Washington. 


Murray, 5/0. 

eases. Library of Con- 
Literary 

Gibbs, Philip, Facts and Ideas: Short Studies of Life and Literature. 

Arnold (Able short papers, originally contributed to various 

periodicals with the object of introducing young people, working men, 
and others to various branches of study.) 


Miscellaneous 
Latham, Edward, Who Said That? A Dictionary of Famous Sayings, with 
their Sources. Routledge. 
Military 


Fraser, David, A Modern Campaign. Methuen, 6/0. (Mr. Fraser was sent 
by ‘“ The Times" to establish the wireless telegraphy station at Wei-hai- 
wei, and afterwards accompanied Kuroki's army.) , 

Villiers, Frederic, Port Arthur: Three Months with the Besiegers. Long- 


mans, 7/6 net. 
Poetry 
Carryl, Guy Wetmore, The Garden of Years. Putnam, 6/0. (There is 
sterling vigour and much lyrical beauty in these verses by a young 
American author, recently deceased.) 


Reprints and New Editions 
Wordsworth, William, Resolution and Independence. Lane, 1/6 net. 
Adam, L. Gowans, The Hundred best Poems. R. Brimley Johnson, 0/6 net. 
Die Besten Gedichte. R. Brimley Johnson, 0/6 net. 
Smiles, Samuel, Lives of the Engineers, George and Robert Stephenson ; 
Lives of the Engineers, Boulton and Watt. Murray, 3/6 each. 
Schreiner, Olive, Trooper Peter Halket, of Mashonaland. T. Fisher Unwin, 


1/0 net. (Uniform with the new issue of Mark Rutherford’s books.) 
The Lamb Shakespeare for Young People: The Tempest. De la More Press, 
1/6 net. 


The Robert Browning Calendar and Birthday Book, selected br M. E. 
Gibbings. De la More Press, 2/6 net. 

White, James, The Falstaff Letters. De la More Press, 1/6 net. (See 
Review, page 124.) 


Science 
Caton. Richard, M.D., F.R.C.P., (1) l-em-hotep and Ancient Egyptian Medi- 
cine; (2) Prevention of Valvular Disease. The Harveian Oration, 


June 21, 1904. Cambridge University Press, 3/0 net. 
Grimaldi, A. B., M.A., Catalogue of Zodiacs and Planispheres Ancient and 
Modern. Gall & Inglis, 2/0 net. 


Sociology 

Report of Proceedings at the Sixth Congress of the International Co-Opera- 
tive Alliance. 

Theology 

Burton, Ernest de Witt, Principles of Literary Criticism and the Synoptic 
Problem (The Decennial Publications). University of Chicago Press, 
$1 net. 

Purvis, the Rev. David, The Life Everlasting. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
4/0 net. (Papers on the Life Everlasting, Resurrection, and Future 
Life and Immortality in Literature.) 

Burn, A. E., D.D., Niceta of Remesiana: his Life and Works. Cambridge 
University Press, 9/0 net. (Editio Princeps based on many new manu- 
scripts; the introduction occupies 160 pages. Niceta was the author of 
the Te Deum.) 

Voysey, Charles, Religion for all Mankind. Based on facts which are 
never in dispute. Longmans, 2/0 net. (Written to replace the book 
entitled “Mystery of Pain, Death, and Sin,” now out of print. See 
Review, page 130.) 

Wood, Irving F., The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature: a Study in the 
History of Religion. Hodder & Stoughton, 6/0. (By the Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Comparative Religion in Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. Part I.: The Spirit of God in Hebrew a 
Part II.: The Spirit of God in New Testamert Thought. Part III.: 
The author's conclusions, briefly stated and without technicalities. A 
short bibliography.) 

Church History in Luganda. 8.P.C.K., 1/4. (A translation by the Rev. 
Henry Wright Duta Kitakula of Robertson's “ Sketches of Church 
History during the First Six Centuries.’’) 

Ekitabo Ekitegeza Katekisimu Eye Kanisa. S.P.C.K., 0/6. (A translation 
into Luganda, by the Rev. F. Rowling, of Norris’s “ Manual on the 
Prayer-Book."’) 

Wordsworth, John, D.D., Teaching of the Church of England on some Points 
of Religion. Arabic-English Edition, translated by the Rev. Simon 
Stephen. S.P.C.K., 2/0. 

Ukuhamba Kwenposi Nomsindisi Wetu. 8.P.C.K., 1/0. (A translation 
into Zulu of Father Osborne's “ The Children’s Saviour.’’) 

Mitchell, E. J. Murray, Shukuda Za Dini Ya Kimasihia. 
(Evidences of the Christian religion in Swahili.) 

Hallifax, Sydney, The Heart of Humanity. Brimley Johnson, 5/0 net. 
(Thoughtful essays, somewhat “liberal ’’ in tone, by an author of 
wide reading and considerable freshness of idea.) 


Topography and Travel 
Khan, Hadji, With the Pilgrims to Mecca. John Lane, 12/6. (The 
journey of Hadji Khan, special correspondent of “‘ The Morning Post,” 
and Mr. Wilfrid Sparroy, in 1902. Introduction by Professor A. 


Vambéry.) 
Periodicals 

“Abstracts of the Proceedings of the Geological Society of London,” 
“ Notes and Queries,”” “The British Journal of Photography,” “‘ Con- 
noisseur,” “ Cassell’s Magazine,” “ Chambers’s Journal,” ‘ Indepen- 
dent,” “‘ Fortnightly Review," “Every Boy’s Monthly” (0/1; a new 
venture in the production of a cheap monthly magazine for boys. 
Copiously illustrated. Containing an instalment of a story by Sir A. 
Conan Doyle), “Cornhill Magazine,” “‘Cunard Christmas and New 
Year Atlantic Souvenir,’ “Journal of Theological Studies,” “ Century 
Illustrated,” ‘“‘Home Magazine of Fiction,” “* Pearson’s Magazine,”’ 
* Manchester Quarterly,”’ “‘ Harper's Monthly Magazine,” “‘ Macmillan’s 
Magazine,” “ Temple Bar,” ‘‘ Windsor Magaszine,”’ ‘“‘ Commonwealth,” 
“ Isis,” ‘New York Times Saturday Review,” “ Surveyor,” “ Anti- 


8.P.C.K., 1/4. 


quary,” “Occult Review,” “ Blackwood’s Magazine,”’ . “ Lippincott’s 
Monthly Magazine,”’ “Cambridge University rter,”” “Dawn of 
Day,” “Harper's Weekly,” Bookman,”’ “Collector's Magazine,” 


* Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute,”’ ““‘ Mysore Review,” “‘ Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin,”’ “ Bibelot,” “Westminster Review,” 
Bookman" (Cervantes Number), “ Gardener,” “ Indian Sociologist,” 
Dana,”’ “Golden Sunbeams,” “‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,” “ Nature,” 
“Educational Times,”’ “ To-day” (February 1, 1905. The first of the 
new series at 0/1), “ Sale Prices ’’ (supplement to “ The Connoisseur "’); 
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“ School World,” ‘‘ Book Monthly,” “ Buddhism,” “Independent Re- 
view,” “‘ United Service Magazine,” “ Library,” “ Library Assistant,” 
“ Burlington Magazine,"’ “ Geographical Journal,” “ Fortnightly Re- 
view,” ‘‘ Books of To-day and the Books of To-morrow,” “ Notes and 
ueries,' ‘‘ Author,’ “ Architectural Review,’ “ Transactions of the 
ssex Archwology Society,” “Index of the Archwological Papers,” 
“Cambridge University Press Bulletin.” 
Sport 
White, Stewart Edward, The Mountains. 
(Sporting experiences of a party on the West Coast of North America. 
Well and vigorously written by the author of “ The Blazed Trail,” and 
illustrated by Fernand Lungren.) 


Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6 net. 


Foreign 


Educational 


Biese, Dr. Alfred, Rémische Elegiker. Leipzig: G. Freytag, lm. 20pf. 
Siepmann, Primary French Course, Part Il. Macmillan, 2/6. 


. Fiction 
Georget, Alphonse, Emancipées: Mcurs Parisiennes. Lemerre, 3f.50c. 
(Another volume of the “ Pages de la Vie contemporaine.’’) 


Theological 
Brandon-Salvador, Marguerite, A Travers les Mcissons. Paris: Félix 
Alean, 4f. (Extracts from the Old Testament, the Talmud, the 
em and mediwval authors for each day in the year.) 
Sabatier, Paul, Examen de Quelques Travaux Récents sur les opuscules de 


Saint Francois. Paris: Fischbacher. 


: Bconomics 
—, Paul, Etudes Economiques sur l’Antiquité. Paris: Hachette, 
Periodicals 


“Le Courrier Européen,” “La Vérité sur le Congo,” “ Deutsche Rund 
schau,” “ Altpreussische Monatsschrift,”” “ Mercure de France,” “ Le 
Mois Scientifique,” “‘ Norsk Familie Journal.” 

Catalogues 

Bernard Quaritch, Francis Edwards, Bertram Dobell, Douglas & Foulis, 

Charles Higham. 


The Man Richard Strauss 


ot the musician, the composer, the conductor, 

the artist or the creator, but just the Man, as 

he lives and moves and has his being. Richard 

Strauss, although he is beyond all question 

the one great dominating figure in the world of music 

to-day, does not at first sight suggest the typical musi- 

cian. He is not burly and leonine as were Beethoven 

and Rubinstein; neither is he delicate and chétif like 

Chopin or Mozart ; but the initial impression, which on 

nearer acquaintance is fully confirmed, is that of an 

essentially thinking man whose genius might take the 

form of literature maybe, or perchance painting, but 
certainly not music. 

Rather above the middle height, fair in complexion, 
with deep-set eyes of a palish blue, short hair over an 
exceptionally high forehead, a small sandy moustache, 
a straight, small nose and firm lips. Such is the bare 
portrait of the man, to which must be added a pair 
of working but not artistic hands, the fingers spatulate 
rather than taper, an entire absence of nervousness, a 
quick, decided manner of speaking and an attire which 
is as neat and unobtrusive as that of a diplomat. Watch 
him conduct the orchestra at the Berlin Opera. There 
is no unseemly swaying or ugly contortion, no monkey- 
tricks of manner, but a firm, decided simple beat, with 
scarce an indication beyond the use of the baton. Even 
the head barely moves, and the torso not at all. There 
is rather more animation when he conducts a concert 
orchestra on a platform, but even then the whole figure 
is self-contained and dignified. 

Away from his orchestra, his piano and his scores, 
Richard Strauss is a strange mixture of frank simplicity 
and profound depth ; a curiously complex individuality, 
probably the product of an intensely high form of intel- 
lectual culture, for Strauss, almost alone among great 
musicians, is an extraordinarily cultivated man. The 


other exceptions to the general rule of crass ignorance 
of any art and science outside their own are, first and 
foremost, Hans von Biilow, and then Liszt and Men- 


delssohn. 


The average musician is intensely self-ab- 
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sorbed: his letters and his conversation show it. If 
you did not know who the man was, you might talk 
for an hour with Richard Strauss and not know that he 


was a musician and a genius. You would come away 
with the impression that you had met an exceptionally 
well-informed man, conversant with the latest develop- 
ments of science and ‘politics, well versed in ancient and 
modern literature, more than commonly interested in 
painting and sculpture, no stranger to sport and pos- 
sessed of a very keen sense of humour ; no ordinary man 
and, indeed, no ordinary musician. 

The extent and variety of his intellectual interests 
may be gauged even in the titles and subtitles of his 
great works. In “ Ein Heldenleben,” for instance, we 
have the Hero, followed by his Antagonists, his Com- 
panion, his Battlefield, his Words of Peace, his Renounce- 
ment of the World and the Fulfilment. The Hero is not 
a single poetical or historical figure, but rather a general 
ideal of manly heroism in the abstract ; not the heroism 
to which one can apply the every-day standard of valour, 
with its material rewards, but that detached heroism 
which describes the inward battle of life and which 
aspires through effort and renouncement towards the 
elevation of the soul. 

Again, in “ Also Sprach Zarathustra,’ that great tone 
poem, with its subtle subdivisions into: Concerning the 
Men of the Backworld ; of the Great Longing ; of Joys 
and Passions; the Grave-Song; of Science ; the Conva- 
lescent ; the Song of the Dance; and the Song of the 
Night Wanderer, we have not, as has been falsely 
alleged, a musical interpretation of Nietzsche’s philo- 
sophy, but ‘a representation of the various stages of 
development of humanity as conceived by Nietzsche, or 
the soul’s history of a man who ends by becoming a 
disciple of Nietzsche ”—which is a very different thing. 
Only a scholar, a man of vast learning and deep thought, 
could conceive the co1iprehensive scheme of any one of 
Strauss’ great works. Their formule may be in terms 
of music, but their intrinsic purpose and value are 
human in the widest and most general sense. 

Lastly, an anecdote just to illustrate Strauss’ quick 
ness of wit and sense of humour. On one of his visits 
to London he was entertained at a dinner at which 
musicians and critics were present. One of them made 
a speech, long and flattering to fulsomeness, concluding 
with the sentiment: “ Richard Strauss knows all. He 
is the Buddha of composers.” During the applause that 
followed Strauss remarked in an undertone to his 
neighbour: “If I am a musical Buddha, then that last 


9 


speaker is a musical Pesth ! 


Science 
The New Theory of Matter 

HE statement was recently made in “ The Aca- 
demy ” that the dogma of the conservation of 
matter is no longer believed by modern physic 
ists, and a correspondent very naturally asks 
for further discussion of this “law,” which has held 
sway in men’s minds for a century—a reign coextensive 
more or less, with that of the indivisible atoms of Dalton. 
The assertion of the conservation of matter—which we 
really owe to the great Lavoisier, aristocrat and chemist, 
not spared by the unrighteous excesses of a most 
righteous Revolution—and the assertion of the integrity 
of the atom are obviously complementary. It is radium 

the revealer that has caused the supersession of both. 
Of course, the law of the conservation of matter still 
holds for the ordinary purposes of the chemist. If you 
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weigh and then burn a candle in suitable conditions, you 
can show that nothing was lost in the process—the re- 
sultant gases contain all that was in the candle. But 
the chief discovery of the twentieth century hitherto is a 
confirmation of the central dogma of “ First Principles ” 
as applying even to the ‘ foundation-stones of the 
material universe,” to use the phrase I quoted from 
Clerk-Maxwell last week. Observe that we are promised 
an English translation of M. Gustave le Bon’s views on 
the evolution of matter! And if, as is already abun- 
dantly proved, matter itself is but a transition stage in 
the evolution of Something else, we can plainly no longer 
speak of its conservation. 

Premising, then, that physicists are now coming to 
believe that radio-activity is a property of all matter, 
let us look at it as shown in radium. Let us also premise 
that the disintegration or evolution theory of the radium 
atom has lately been accepted by its one outstanding 
opponent, Lord Kelvin, who may probably be regarded 
as the greatest physicist of any age. With his conver 
sion to it the theory now to be presented in outline may 
be said to be established. 

An atom of radium—and the atoms of all the other 
so-called elements differ only in detail—consists of a 
large number (probably hundreds of thousands) of in- 
credibly minute bodies known as electrons. These are 
in rapid motion, describing orbits, as is believed, around 
some central point. So small are the electrons that the 
distances between them are relatively as great as those 
between the planets of the Solar System. In size they 
are to the atom “as a full stop to a cathedral.” But 
even when we substitute for the simple conception of an 
atom entertained by Democritus, or Newton, or Dalton 

that of a minute hard speck—such a conception as 
modern physics entertains, we do not necessarily impugn 
its stability. Such a complex atom, microcosm though 
it be, might conceivably be conserved, permanent, in- 
destructible. But far more remarkable than our recent 
discovery of the complexity of the atom is the discovery 
that it is only a stage in all-embracing evolution. All 
the phenomena of radio-activity—the production of heat 
and light and electrical disturbances—are due to the fact 
that these atoms of matter are not conserved, but are 
impermanent not merely from second to second, but from 
one-millionth of a second to another. By the action of 
causes yet dimly guessed these electrons are constantly 
flying out from the atomic system, and pass, at speeds com- 
parable with that of light, outwards to an unknown fate. 

Here, as the acute reader will observe, I have an 
excellent opportunity of begging the question. Having 
shown that the atom is not conserved, I might rest 
content and try to persuade him that I have disposed 
of the conservation of matter. But he will say, ‘‘ Not 
so fast, my friend. I grant that your so-called atoms 
are falsely so called, but what if I propose to transfer 
this term to the electrons of which the atoms (literally, 
the uncut) are now known to be composed? Plain it 
is that if the electrons be permanent, then the law of 
conservation of matter stands. Recent discoveries have 
only given it more accurate expression. It will not do 
to juggle with the term ‘ atom,’ as if it were not your 
own fault that it has hitherto been misapplied.” 7 

In attempting to meet this most legitimate criticism 
I must first ask, What is an electron? Is it a hard, 
impenetrable, indestructible speck of stuff or matter ? 
At first sight it might appear to be such, for it is cer- 
tainly possessed of mass and inertia, and our minds will 
not permit us to imagine that it does not occupy space. 
But recent study has shown that mass (which may con- 
veniently be here regarded as equivalent to weight) 
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and inertia are properties of electricity. All matter, 
in short, is an electrical phenomenon. 

Now we are in deep waters, and I am not sure that 
contemporary physics, utterly remaking as it is, can 
quite keep its head above them. But if we admit that 
the electron is the unit of matter, and that it is electrical, 
and then find evidence to show that it is a “ particle” 
of “ negative electricity’ we can at any rate convince 
ourselves, even while admitting our sore need of a 
brand-new vocabulary, that the electron is really no 
more than a transient expression of a relation. When 
a negative and a positive charge of electricity—I quite 
admit that we hardly know what we are talking about— 
have met and “satisfied their affinity’ for each other, 
they each cease to be. There is no annihilation of the 
Something of which they are transient expressions, 
but there is annihilation of the temporary relation which 
formerly was, and in virtue of which they existed. 
Matter, then, is no more than the transient expression 
of a transient electrical relation. 

I have every sympathy with the reader who has now 
come to the conclusion that modern physics, if this be 
a sample of it, is hardly distinguishable from meta- 
physics ; but at least he will accept my word that I am 
not aiming at a general befuddlement, nor trying to 
refine matter into an abstraction, when I call it, in the 
most accurate language at my command, an expression 
of a relation. I have attempted briefly to indicate the 
problems upon which all physicists are now engaged, 
since they realise that the last few years have given us 
a modicum of truth and a first step onwards, beside 
which all previous inquiry into the nature of matter 
may be regarded as nugatory and stationary. 

The late Professor Tait, joint-author with Lord 
Kelvin of the leading work on physics in any language, 
was fond, as one who had the honour of sitting at his 
feet remembers, of styling the law of the conservation 
of energy “this grand principle.” He never showed 
the same enthusiasm for the law of the conservation of 
matter, though there was no reason, at that time, why 
he should not regard the two as peers. But Tait 
had the insight which many a most distinguished and 
useful servant of science does not possess. I fancy 
this partiality of his, which has often been remarked 
upon, was due to what we may perhaps call an intuitive 
perception that the two laws are not peers; in short, 
that the law of the conservation of energy would ulti- 
mately be found to include the other. And so it has 
turned out. Whilst no one can now regard matter as 
other than a phase of the cosmic activity, yet no physic- 
ist is one whit disturbed in his belief that the Power 
of which matter is an expression is Eternal and un- 
creatable. Atoms may come and atoms may go, “and 
leave not a wrack behind,” but assuredly this Power goes 
on for ever. The last problem of all philosophy is the 
relation of this Power or Energy to the Mind by which 
it is known. In the last analysis, is this relation an 
Identity? Spinoza said yes, and Goethe declared his 
framing of and answer to this question to be the greatest, 
truest and profoundest thought of all the ages. 

C. W. SaLersy. 


Tue Board of Agriculture and Fisheries desire to give 
notice of the publication of a ‘“‘ Handbook to a Colleec- 
tion of the Minerals of the British Islands in the Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London.” Copies 
of this handbook may be obtained from any agent for 
the sale of Ordnance Survey maps, from the Ordnance 
Survey Office, Southampton, or through any bookseller, 
price ls. 
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Drama 
The Plays of Sudermann 


Hermann Sudermann, Potte Dramatique et Romancier. 
Par Henri Schoen. (Paris: Henry Didier.) 


HEN one looks down the list of Sudermann’s 
plays one realises with something like a 
pang the deplorable state of the theatre 
in England at the present time. Here 
is a dramatist of European celebrity whose works are 
played in every country on the Continent. How many 
of them have been played in England? How many of 
them have even been translated into English? ‘‘ Magda 
of course we know, for it furnished Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell with one of her successful ré/es. ‘* Sodom’s 
Ende” (disguised under another title to appease the 
scruples of the Lord Chamberlain’s office!) had a brief 
and inglorious career in London about a year ago, but 
neither the quality of the performance nor the quality 
of the English version gave it any hope of success. ‘ Es 
lebe das Leben” was produced by Mrs. Campbell two 
seasons ago, but insufficient rehearsals and an inadequate 
performance proved fatal to it. The other works of 
Sudermann have only been seen in London, if at all, in 
isolated performances, either at the German Theatre or 
in the répertoire of some travelling company of foreign 
artists who have made a temporary descent on our shores. 
Thus the German Theatre have played “ Die Ehre,” 
“ Das Gliick im Winkel,” “ Johannisfeuer,”’ and “ Der 
Sturmgeselle Sokrates.” ‘‘ Johannes” has never been 
given here in any language, and, in a country where 
Oscar Wilde’s “ Salome” was refused a licence, is pre- 
sumably unlikely to be given unless the Stage Society 
comes to the rescue with a performance of it. It is a 
humiliating thought that England, with what are called 
‘ free institutions,” should contrive to remain, in matters 
of dramatic art, so hopelessly behind despotically 
governed Prussia, but so it is. The reasons for this state 
of things are probably twofold. One is that very real 
distrust and dislike of anything like fine art which is 
such a feature of the English character. The other is 
unquestionably our English censorship of plays. In 
politics we may—and do—plume ourselves on having 
representative government and the rest of it. But in 
matters dramatic Russia itself is not more hopelessly 
enslaved. 

In writing of the career of Hermann Sudermann one 
is inevitably led to refer to the censorship, because it 
was that institution which nearly succeeded in throttling 
the modern realistic school of drama in Germany. But 
for the establishment of the Freie Biihne (Independent 
Theatre as we should say) at Berlin in 1889, it is 
probable that Sudermann would have abandoned the 
career of a dramatist altogether. Certainly his work for 
the stage must have assumed a different character. The 
Freie Biihne was an Association of men interested in 
literature and in the theatre for the production of plays 
of the modern realistic school. It was a sort of Stage 
Society, in fact. The performances were technically 
private, and therefore did not require the licence of the 
censor, but they were widely attended, much written 
about in the Press, and hotly discussed, and it is certain 
that they produced an effect in modifying the rigid 
attitude of the official mind towards the drama of such 
writers as Hauptmann and Sudermann. They did not 
succeed in abolishing the censor altogether. The produc- 
tion of ‘‘Sodom’s Ende” was only sanctioned after its 
author had trimmed and pared it to satisfy that 
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functionary, and that of “Johannes” was only per- 
mitted after months of hesitation. But the obstinate 
conservatism of Berlin was fortunately shaken by the 
success of the Freie Biihne, and the relative freedom 
which the Berlin stage at present enjoys as compared, 
for example, with our own, is mainly due to that Associa- 
tion. If the Stage Society can succeed in doing the same 
thing for London we may yet have a drama in England 
that compares in importance with the contemporary 
drama of France, of Germany and of Scandinavia. 

Dr. Schoen’s book is interesting for the very full and 
accurate accounts it gives of the plot of each of Suder- 
mann’s plays. These are narrated with clearness and 
always with sympathy. On the critical side it is not so 
good. The writer is at times the victim of that terrible 
tendency (which used to mar so much of Mr. Archer’s 
work on Ibsen) to deduce a lesson from his author’s 
work and provide him with a mission. Ibsen is the most 
objective of dramatists, the most detached, the most 
dispassionate. He drew mankind as he saw them. His 
characters are human beings observed with the eye of 
a master and drawn with ruthless fidelity. Yet to read 
much that has been written about him in England one 
would suppose that he was mainly concerned with pro- 
mulgating certain doctrines as to the emancipation of 
women or the institution of marriage. Similarly, Suder- 
mann is primarily an artist depicting life as he sees it. 
You can draw a moral from his presentment of things if 
you choose, just as you can draw a moral from a case 
in the police courts or from the upsetting of a Clapham 
omnibus. But the interest and the value of his work 
lie in his presentment of life, not in your deductions 
from his presentment. ‘‘ Heimat” (‘‘ Magda”) is a 
great play because it deals with an intensely human 
situation, because the struggle between the old, clinging 
to their authority, and the young, asserting their right 
to liberty, is eternally interesting, and because the 
various characters, Magda herself, her mother and 
father, her gentle sister Marie, the well-meaning pastor 
Heffterdingk, and the miserable Keller, are all admirably 
drawn and admirably contrasted. To say that the play 
would be improved if Magda were a more “ sympa- 
thetic” character is to misunderstand Sudermann’s 
object in writing it. His is not the vulgar ambition to 
furnish us with a “ heroine” who shall absorb all our 
sympathies to the exclusion of the rest of the characters. 
Sudermann is much too good a naturalist and much too 
good an artist for that. Where the old-fashioned 
dramatist, in dealing with Magda’s life, would have been 
content to show us only one side of the question, he 
shows us ail sides. He claims our sympathy, or at least 
our comprehension (which is sympathy in the making), 
for all his characters, even down to the wretched Keller. 
Far from wishing us to side wholly with Magda, he shows 
us that she is vain and self-willed and fond of luxury, 
just as he shows us that her father, with all his grey hairs 
and high sense of honour, is an obstinate and tiresome old 
gentleman ; that Heffterdingk, with his good intentions 
and moral earnestness, is a man of small brain and no 
imagination, whose interference is disastrous and his 
advice idiotic ; and in fact that the family generally are 
a very ordinary and human family, neither better nor 
worse than their neighbours, and deserving our 
sympathetic attention just because they are of like 
passions with ourselves and not embodiments of an 
imaginary perfection. “Il n’y a que les laches et 
les paresseux qui s’entourent d’idylles trompeuses.” 
If Magda had done as Dr. Schoen would have 
liked her to do, and in place of that terrific sug- 
gestion to her exasperating father, “ How do you know 
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if he was the enly one! 
her art and her child and generally comported herself 
like the rhetorical heroine of romance, she might have 
but she would hav 
been a far less human and interesting one. Dr. Schoen 
complains that both in ‘ Heimat ” and in “ Die Ehre” 
he has an uncomfortable feeling that the sympathies 
of the author are not always with one character, but 
shift now to one, now to another. This is perfectly true. 
The sympathies of Sudermann are hardly ever with any 
one character in his plays to the exclusion of the others. 
Ilis aim, and Ibsen’s aim, is to endeavour to express the 
personality of all his characters from their own porini 
and therefore to sympathise with them all. 
That is the point in which modern realism is so much 
greater than the old romanticism, and it is the glory of 
Ibsen to have so often attained to this complete detach- 
ment, and of Sudermann to have followed in his foot- 


had made a speech about 


been a more admirable character, 


of view, 


steps 
Events and Tendencies in 1904 
HE past year, if it has been notable for the 
death of the great veteran G. F. Watts, 
has been important in other ways. As 4 


period of change and transition it has shown 
signs of many which must always occur in 
the early part ef a new century, and I would beg for 
a little patience in favour of my attempt to separate 


things 


these events from that which seems but the mere use 
and wont of the artistic year. I admit that my assump 
tion that a new century brings about a difference in 
things is in itself a fiction or convenience of speech, a 
habit of mind which likes to view events in picturesque 
with landmarks, and that 
twelve months is a very short time in which to detect 
change or development ; yet the past year has shown a 
departure from the well-worn tracks which marked the 
end of the last century; new ground has been broken, 
While these few 
pages are in hand, two difficulties of great importance 
have occurred, whose solution should be of importance 
in the future, since they affect the management of our 
museums ; 


perspectives recognisable 


and one or two new signposts set up. 


and these afford the evidence of a nation’s 
value of art, and influence directly or indirectly the 
tendencies of public opinion. The directorship of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum has become vacant, and 
the National Gallery is also without a director, Sir 
Edward Poynter not having sought re-election to this 
difficult post which he has filled for ten years. These 
subjects are almost beyond the scope of this article; 
but on the readiness of those in authority to solve these 
two vexed questions must depend a great deal, and one 
might wish that the final settlement of these matters 
rested in other official hands than those indirectly re- 
sponsible for the past state of affairs. The vacancy at 
South Kensington calls for the election of a man, or 
body of men, capable of coping with what amounts to 
the reconstruction of that museum. That which Mr. 
Claude Phillips had to do for the Wallace Collection 
will have to be done at South Kensington; the effect 
of its reconstruction counts in the formation of the 
national taste and should influence the art industries. 
So far, South Kensington has been out of gear and 
control, unwieldy and inert. 

The directorship of the National Gallery is no less 
important, though the museum is formed and does not 
require remaking. The post should be given to a man 
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of profound and varied knowledge and experience ; it 
must not fall (as it has been rumoured) into the hands 
of some popular good fellow or well-supported “ official 
museum official.” We expect the selection of men for 
these vacancies to be made in good faith, and, with a 
view to the more intelligent interest which the public 
takes in these matters, a man with the knowledge and 
experience of Mr. Sidney Colvin is required ; or, failing 
him, Mr. Claude Phillips should be elected as a set-off 
to the genius and insight of Doctor Bode, the great 
director of the Gallery at Berlin, to whose energy and 
insight we owe the loss of many masterpieces bought 
in England. 

This last remark may seem uncalled for, since, during 
the last year at least, the National Gallery has benefited 
by two priceless additions which count as events in the 
history of the Gallery. The early portrait by Diirer 
and the earliest known portrait by Titian have each 
filled gaps in our collection which seemed likely to 
remain empty; they are priceless as art, and priceless 
historically. These two important works have at least 
not been allowed to drift out of the country like the 

Millais"’ Holbein, the “ Ashburnham” Rembrandt, 
the two “ Peel’’ Van Dycks, the “ Willet ”’ Ghirlandajo, 
the “Ashburnham” Botticelli and the “ Darnley” 
Titian, only to mention works which count among the 
masterpieces of each of the above masters. The Greek 
Department at the British Museum has benefited 
already by the additions made by the new director, and 
we may expect a break from that period of stagnation 
which hung upon that department in recent years. 

The most prominent event and the greatest sign that 
the public has become alive about the future of our 
permanent collection has been expressed by the agita- 
tion which culminated in the Chantrey Fund inquiry. 
The official report is excellent reading and reveals, even 
among our critics, the perception of an aim or some 
sort of standard which their current criticisms have not 
always led us to expect; yet the essential difficulties 
besetting the case remain unsolved. A _ collection is 
good in proportion to the number of fine works it con- 
tains, and these must always be produced by a few men 
only, whose works are always open to discussion, dis- 
approval and faint praise. Let us give the Academy its 
due. Had the Chantrey bequest been conducted with 
all desirable foresight the public would long since have 
clamoured for popular works. By the public I mean 
the large body of lagging artists and pressmen. Yet 
it remains a healthy sign that an inquiry should have 
been possible, that the subject should have been a 
welcome one for academic discussion and that certain 
forms of popular art are in fact no longer popular. 

What have been the tendencies in the picture market ? 
On the whole, we find reassuring signs, for the sale- 
rooms have emphasised the fall in purely commercial 
painting. With one or two exceptions we have been 
able to note a lull also in that tiresome speculation on 
the seventh-rate work of the mere hack face-painters 
of the eighteenth century. The sale room: have 
even been dull. The marvellous Holbein miniature 
which sold at Christie's for rather less than £3,000 
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cepted from abroad. 
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being the one work of supreme artistic interest which 
has appeared, to be sold, alas! to an American, though 
it might be said that the “ American peril” has often 
been overstated; and the forthcoming Whistler show 
should prove that even the latest American art boom 
is largely a fiction, and that the works of Mr. Whistler 
are still appreciated and kept, as in the past, by col- 
lectors in England. 

The picture market has still to steady itself from 
recent speculation in that which the rich alone care to 
buy—in faet, the dealer may have to reconsider his 
policy, though the dealer in England has rarely con- 
trolled the course of art, if his influence has spread 
disaster in the provincial galleries and among the large 
class of the “ new rich” who require pictures like furni- 
ture to be got expeditiously and at a large cost. The 
course of art has been ever separate from the politics 
of Bond Street; Watts, Rossetti, Burne-Jones and 
Whistler each flourished in his own way, unsupported by 
the dealer. 

The immediate sign of what the future holds in store 
will be found in the character and aims of the exhibi- 
tions ; and in this the last twelve months have been full 
of development and change. The practical reconstruc- 
tion of the International Society of Sculptors, Painters 
and Engravers, under the intelligent election of the new 
President, M. Rodin, is an event of the greatest import- 
ance. Previous exhibitions held by that Society under 
Mr. Whistler were fated to be limited in scope by cer- 
tain idiosyncrasies and restrictions which characterised 
that master, and, to some extent, the weaker points in 
the organisation of the Society as it now stands are sur- 
viving traces of the conditions first imposed by the cir- 
cumstances of its foundation. If the aims of the New 
English Art Ciub are too specialised and too restricted 
for the use of the word “ English,” since it represents 
mainly one phase of art as it is practised in London, 
the International Society flies too big an ensign. The 
title is to some extent an illusion also, for no really 
international yearly exhibition in so restricted a gallery 
as the New Gallery could be possible; it is not even 
desirable, for internationalism breeds a false or com- 
posite standard in art; it leads, or has led—in Paris, 
for instance, notably during the ’seventies—to the in- 
vasion of crude foreign ideals. Internationalism tends 
to force the pace in the matter of novelty, sensationalism 
and other undesirable elements. Yet the Society can 
boast a number of works which it would be difficult 
to match elsewhere, and, since the death of the great 
master, G. F. Watts, has rendered the spring show at 
the New Gallery in future only a matter of slight im- 
portance (it is now merely an annexe to the Royal 
Academy), the succession to the Grosvenor Gallery tra- 
dition must be fought out during the autumn—indeed, 
the art season has for some time tended to change its date 
and to occur in the autumn; the spring in the future 
will remain conspicuous only for the Academy show, 
which has against it the Ascot week, Henley and the 
distracting social movements in the wake of Royalty. 

Will the new forces scattered in different quarters 
unite in a movement as big and active as the “ Seces- 
sions” in Germany? or must the younger school split 
up into several small groups of artists with a recog- 
nised aim such as the New English Art Club, the Society 
of Landscape Painters and the most recent of all associa- 
tions, ‘The Society of Twelve”? Who can tell ? 

Will the provinces continue in their allegiance to the 
past state of things, or show signs of some constructive 
effort, such as we noted at Bradford and more recently 
in Dublin? The future of our public museums must 
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count indirectly for a great deal in this, for a nation’s 
interest in its arts is a sign of its vitality and future ; 
a nation which remains inert in this matter is a nation 


without a will and without a history. The qualities 
and virtues of a nation are embalmed by its arts; a 
statue or building, a book, a picture, tells us more than 
what may survive in its records. The civilisation of a 
nation is proved by the value it attaches to these things. 
C. RIcKETTS. 


Campripce University has lately received, under the 
will of Mr. Frank McClean, a most valuable collection 
of manuscripts, early printed books and works of art, 
which are to be permanently exhibited in the Fitz- 
william Museum. Mr. McClean, who established the 
astronomical observatory at Tunbridge in 1874, and was 
a leading authority on spectroscopic work, devote-t his 
leisure to the formation of the collection which he has 
bequeathed to his University. The manuscripts, two 
hundred in number, include a Greek Uncial Evangelis- 
tarium of the ninth century, and three gospel-books of 
the thirteenth century, a ninth-century Latin Bible, and 
a magnificent fragment of a twelfth-century missal, and 
many other most valuable and important things. 
Among the printed books is an ‘ Augustinus de arte 
predicandi,” printed by J. Mentelin at Strassburg before 
1466; and the works of art include oriental objects, 
ivories, enamels, engraved gems and some examples of 
Verre-Eglomise. 


The Council of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers has decided to close their exhibi- 
tion now open in the New Gallery, on Saturday evening, 
February 11. The Whistler Memorial Exhibition opens 
to the public on February 22. On this day the charge 
for admission will be ten shillings. 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tae Epiror, 
Tae AcaDeMy AnD Literature, 5 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “A.Q.A."" Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper,,which must bear the sender's full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must nor be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

ComPeTITIon. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
“* Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than once in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “‘ Questions 
and Answers” carries disqualification. 


Questions. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Srneutar anv Pivurat.—In “ Julius Cesar” (II. iii.) Artemidorus, writing 
to Cesar says: “If thou beest not immortal look about you.” Why is this 
abrupt change from the second person singular to the plural made? No 
explanation is given in the annotated editions I have seen.—H#.D.J. (Bar 
the following- - 

LITERATURE. 


Avrnor Wantrev.—Can any of your readers tell me who is the author of 
the following : 
What is the blooming tincture of the skin 
To peace of mind and harmony within? 
Or what the shining of the brightest eye, 
To the sweet soothing of a calm reply ?—B.B. (Glasgow). 


Avrnor Wantep.—‘ May virtue all thy paths attend.”” Will any of your 


readers kindly inform us who wrote a short poem commencing with this 
line, and in what work it can be found ?—('roydon Public Libraries 
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besides excelling as a prose writer, was a 


S > —Dickens 
aa a a a b ee us the many pieces he has left behind amply 
testify Two well-known songs written by him rhe Ivy Green and 
Hail to the Merry Autumn Days are still popular. Being anxious to 
further my knowledge of Dickens’ poetry, I shall be glad to know if a 
collection of his poems and songs has ever been printed and if it is still 
»btainable R.S. (Sunderland 


* DICKENS AND Tur Basker or FLOWERS Ther is a well-known story 
fl ritten originally in German and trans 














alled rl Basket of Flowers 
lated into English some seventy vears ago, since when it has been issued in 
editions almost innumerable The two principal characters in it-—a young 

t and =oher randfather, who wander at the country after being 
hanished from their home—strongly remind reader of Little Nell and 
her grandfather and their wanderings i The Old Curiosity Shop.”” Several 
ther points of sim larity lead me t nfer that Dickens borrowed a good 
deal from The Basket of Flowers Am I right in my surmise RS 
Sunderland 

ritnep A vrHors Th Life f Charles James Fox by Earl Russell 
came out as follows In 1859 appeared Vols. I. and II. by Lord John 
Kusese In 1866 appeared Vol. IIT. by Earl Russell.”” Are there other 
insta s of an author's inge of title durir the progress of one rk 
and were such cha es notified on the title-page Percy L. Babington (Ton 
bri we 

GENERAI 

Pumps In Hay's History f Chichester it saves Pumps were first 
introduced into Europe ahout the ear 14 ind into England not before 
151 r 1513 Who introdvreced the first pump into England, and where? 
Charles H. M. Pennycook (Brighton 
*% Pootar._-Cecil (Lord Burleig in a mmunication to Queen Elizabeth 
formed on Sir Peter Carews tf rt on the condition of the army in Scotland 
(1566 saves My Lord Grey is a noble, valiant, painful, and careful 
gentlemat tandolph worth more than I fear our time will well consider 
and no poolar nor robber What is a poolar Chambers rives 

pooler as a stick for stirrir 1 tan-vat is there any connection! 
flex. J. Philip (Gravesend) 

Upwarps Or Out of a group of twenty-eight persons suddenly inter 
rogated twenty-one understood upwards of say, £2,000, to mean more 
than that sum; the other seven had not the slightest doubt that it meant 

less ie risit towards Which is considered correct and on what 
authority J. Presgrave (Penang, Straits Settlements 
LOsEMARY What is the origin of the saving 
Where rosemary flourishes 
Mistress is maste: Vadue S. Smith (Bolton 
Tue Jvoers’ Wurre Gloves What is the oricin of the custom of giving a 
pair of white loves to the judge when there are no criminal cases to be 


tried W.L. Harl 


DeracHep COUNTIES What is the history and present significance of the 


amall detached portions of other counties in the main body of larger ones? 
Part of Durham, for instance, in Yorkshire MW. (Carlisle 
LONG AND SHORT oO Why is the o in progress, process sounded short? 


It is surely a recent usage, and at variance with the Latin words from 
which they are derived.—M. (Carlisle 


Kitiierews or Fatmovrn.—Was the Killigrew who built the King’s House 
(Drury Lane) in 1663 one of the famous Killigrews of Falmouth?—W. L 
Harle (Falfieid 

Aw Army or Browwnestii Men.—In Besant's London page 260, in a 
description of the plague in 160 on army of brownebill men, that kept 
the shore ’’ of the river, and prevented plague-stricken people landing, is 
mentioned. Can any one tell me what brownebill men were ?—W 
Harle ( Falti« 


Answ ers. 
SHAKESPEARE 








* Ho.uw orn Cor Bowsrrines \ colloquial expression among archers, sug 
gesting a forfeit for failure, which grew into general application The 
meanit sppears to be that Bottom company will hold to their 
engagement, or, failing therein, they shall be disgraced in their calling 
i.e. have their bowstrings cut. Capell says When a party was made at 
Butts, assurance of meeting was ven in the words of that phrase; the 
sense of the person using them being that he would * hold’ or keep promise 
r they might it his bowstrir lemolish him for an archer In 
Y h Ad shout Nothir Don Pedr save of Benedick that he hath 
twice r thrice cut Cupid's bowstrir and the little hangman dare not 
5 t at him that is, dare not play t archer FP. Scannell (Lewisham) 
Rey s also from 7.HM. | Newcast uml J.J. (Norwie 


LITERATURE 


% Lions’ SKINS We sleep in lions’ skins in our progress unto virtue, and 
we slide not, but climb unto it \ possible expianation of the allusion is 
to be f nd in Ruskin’s Queen of the Air S$ 161 ef seq in which he 
applies the parable of Hercules and the Nemean lion. The slaying of this 
n, Without weapons and in the solitude of its noisome den, the subsequent 
vearir f the skin as a protection, are shown as types of what each of us 
‘vy perform in overcoming some special weakness or temptation But 
slas says Ruskin how many of us have to go uncovered! Lauren 


Saunders (Nottingham 

As like as a hand to another hand 

Whoever said that foolish thing, & 
Probably an imperfect recollection of Horati Hamlet,”’ I. ii. 211-2) 

I knew your father 
These bands are not more like.—F.W 
Sv. Brenpan (Brandan or Brandon) was an Irish monk (historical), ob 

cire. 578, May 16, and so his story was well known in England. His voyage 
seems to be founded on that of Sinbad (so B. Gould), or is a monkish 


Odyssey M. Jubinal It became popular in the eleventh century, as is 
shown by maps after that date placing the Terrestrial Paradise in the 
extreme west from Ireland rhe first English edition is in verse, early 
fourteenth century (Perey Society's Vol. XIV.): the first prose English is 
in the translations of the “ Golden Legend St. Brendan finds a tree full 
wf birds on an island, asks the meaning, and one of the fair birds, making 
a full merry noise like a fiddle, says Some times we were angels, but 
when our master, Lucifer, fell into Hell for his high pride, we fell with him 





for our offenses,”’ & They are not represented as in pain; they sing all 
the Hours, “ that it was a ful] heavenly noise to hear.”” It seems as if the 
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belief in half-fallen angels originated in Ireland; the peasants identify 
them with fairies, and when they see a cloud of dust (supposed to be fairies) 
they cross themselves and say, “ There go the good (sic) folk.” The legend 
of St. Brendan is important as one of the causes of Columbus’ expedition.— 
E.L.B.B. (Ramsgate). 

Sr. Branpan.—The “‘ Voyage of St. Brandan” was translated into English 
verse about the end of the thirteenth century, and the Latin version must 
have been known in England at a much earlier date. A French metrical 
version was dedicated to Henry I.’s second wife, Adeliza of Louvain. See 
H. L. D. Ward’s “ Catalogue of Romances,” ii. 516-557.—J.A.H. (London). 

Narvre Srmiies.—Similes from manufactured articles can be found fre- 
quently up and down the English poets. Here are some examples similar 
in character to the lines quoted from the ‘ Lotos Eaters” : 

And then I know the mist is drawn, 
A lucid veil from coast to coast.—Tennyson. 
Thou Air, 
Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
O’er the abandoned earth.—Shelley. 
Soft, soft wind, from out the sweet south sliding, 
Waft thy silver cloud-webs athwart the summer sea ; 
Thin, thin threads of mist on dewy fingers twining, 
Weave a veil of dappled gauze to shade my babe and me. 
—Kingsley. 
Compare as illustrating the same point: 
Flowers that their gay wardrobe wear.—Milton. 
The olive-sandalied Apennine.—Shelley. 
—G.B.C. (Oxford). 


Jeave Prince Wrii1amM.—There can be little doubt that the brave Prince 
William who showed his “ lamp-black face " in Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Author's Bed- 
chamber” would be William Prince of Orange. A coarse engraving some 
fifty or sixty years old well answers the description.-—H.C. 

EOTHEN rhe quotation from Tennyson, “ Soothe him with (thy) her 
finer fancies, . . .”’ is from ‘ Locksley Hall,” written in 1842.—S.C. 

Replies also received from H. Pearl Humphrey; F. Scannell (Lewisham) ; 

HA P. L. Babington (Tonbridge) , K.K.; and H.0.D. (Dulwich).] 


Tux Retaxep Bow.—This illustration was used by St. Antony, according 
to an anecdote in the “‘ Vite Patrum” (Migne, “ Patrologia,” Ixxiil. 
col. 912). Cassian, in his “ Collations”” (ib. xlix. 1312) puts it in the mouth 
of St. John the Evangelist. Both versions are preserved in the “ Legenda 
Aurea."’—J.4.H1. (London). 

\vrnor Founp.—The Latin lines beginning “‘ Nemo me lacrumis .. .’’ are 
tose of Ennius, quoted by Cicero in his ‘‘ De Senectute,”’ chap. xx. In 
most editions we find “‘ Nemo me lacrumis decoret neque funera fletu Faxit ”’ ; 
but in some editions the second line runs “Cur? Volito vivus per ora 
virum.”—J. Edwin Datch (Stechford). 

(vrnor Fornp.—The lines beginning “ Like to the falling of a starre” 
are by Dr. Hy. King, Chaplain to James I., and are to be found in his poems. 
See also Chambers’ ‘‘ Ency. of Literature,’’ where no doubt is thrown on his 
authorship.—H.C 





GENERAL. 

Proven Name Pronvunciatron.—The best modern work is Smith's “ Cyclo- 
pedia of Names,’ 1895, but it includes biographical and geographical as 
well as literary names, and being so complete is naturally expensive. The 
best cheap book is Wheeler's “ Noted Names of Fiction.” which contains 
literary names only, and was published in Bohn’s Library’, 1866. Of course, 
the very recent names are absent from it, such as Catriona, the correct 
sound of which is Catreena, three syllables, the “o" being silent. Hugues 
is one syllable, as in French. Guinevere is three syllables. Jaques is a 
name it is impossible to pronounce wrongly; there are so many opinions 
about it. Some sound its vowels and consonants as in French, others as in 
English. It may be either one or two syllables, at pleasure. Shakespeare 
himself varies between one and two, Scott makes it one, Charles Lamb 
makes it two.—James Platt, Jun 

Save rae Mark.—In archery when an archer shot well it was customary to 
ery out “ God save the mark! ’’—i.¢. prevent any one coming after to hit 
the same mark and displace my arrow. Ironically, it is said to a novice 
whose arrow is nowhere 7T.H.M. (Newcastle) 

[Replies also from S.C. (Hove); and B.R.S. (Manchester). | 


\ncapes AMBo The literal meaning of this phrase is “ Arcadians 
both e., dwellers in Arcady, the central portion of the Greek Pelo- 
ponnese Arcadia is surrounded by mountains, and its inhabitants are 


therefore cut off from the main civilisation of Greece. Hence in classical 
times they were noted for their simple country life, and were more back- 
ward in civilisation than the rest of Greece. An Arcadian ia first a 
countryman, then a boor or simpleton, and then a knave. We may compare 
the degeneration of this word with that of “ villain,’ which was primarily 





of similar meaning, being connected with “ villa Arcadia has also pro- 
vided the literary phrase, “‘a solemn Arcadia R. B. Appleton 
Arncapes Ampo."’—Arcadia was pre-eminently the land of rustics, not 


influenced by the growth of Greek civilisation. Thus Conington says: 

Arcadia, being the country of Mercury, who invented the lyre, and of Pan, 
who invented the pipe, Vergil makes his ideal minstrels (in Eelogue vii.) 
\readians, as in modern days they might be made Tyrolese."’ Hence arose 
the meaning of simple or rustic, which, as in the classic example of “‘ Simple” 
Simon, easily became transferred to that of “ knave.”"—#.M.W.B. (Hove). 

Repuies also from Richard Smith (Bolton); EB. T. Quinn (Dublin); and 
H.O. (Torquay) 

Tue Retaxep Bow.—Cassian, or Joannes Eremita Cassianus, circa 420 a.p., 
tells a story about St. John. A young hunter, just returned from the chase, 
was astonished to see the aged Apostle caressing a pet partridge—a useless 
waste of time for such an illustrious man. “ What have you in your 
hand?” asked John. “A bow," answered the youth. ““Why is it un- 
strung?” Because,” replied the hunter, “if it were alwa 
would lose its elasticity and become useless.’’ ‘ And in the very same way,’ 
said John, “ my spirit must have relaxation, else it would lose its elasticity 
and fail to respond to the call of duty.” I cannot give the reference for 
this story, nor de | know if the idea is found in earlier writers.—W.M. 
(Aberdeen 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to the following booksellers : 

North of England School Furnishing Company, Limited, Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. 

Mr. A Ridgway, 61 Windmill Street, Gravesend. 

Mr. H. Burnside, 20 Tranquil Vale, Blackheath, S.E. 

Messrs. Combridge & Co., 16 Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 
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URKE’S Family Records, 1897, 10s. ; Ralegh’s History 

of World, 1614, 30s. ; Gould’s Freemasonry, 3 vols., 

fine half-morocco copy, 25s.; Scott's Waverley Novels, 

25 yols., 1862, cloth, 2ls.-Galloway & Porter, 
Booksellers, Cambridge. 


HCENICIAN Ireland, trans. from the Latin of Villa- 

neuva, by Henry O’Brizn (London), 4s. 6d. post 

free.—M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 50 O'Connell Street 

Upper, Dublin. 

EORGE COURTNEY LYTTLETON'’S History of Eng- 

land, lst edit., 1803, vols. 1 and 3(of 3). Many good 

and curious engravings and maps. —. quarto. Offers? 
—Goodwin, 11 Ohalk Farm Road, N.W. 


os S Kentish Dialect, 8vo, 
half Rox. 4s., free by post: 

lowe, wrapper, pub. 6d.. free for 3d. 

Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 


wrapper 2s., cloth 3s., 
Lewis’ Lecture on Mar- 


stamps.—W. E. 


AUMANN'S Hist. of Music, 5 vols., as new, free, 14s., 
cost 37s. 6d. ; Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 4 vols., 


new, free, 52s. 6¢.—-Harry Greenwood, 3 Bull 
Green, Halifax. 
OOK Bargains at the GucsvENorn Liprary. We are 


disposi 
clean insides, 10 for 12s., packed free. 
Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. 


YURPLUS BOOKS (English and Foreign).—Novels, 

Travels, Biographies, Essays, &c., &c., may be obtained 

at very low rates. Packets of 6 recent novels in good 

second-hand condition for 5s.:—The Grosvenor Gal- 
tery Library, 18 South Molton Street, W. 


ng of many thousands of modern 6s. novels, all 
Only address 35 


HE SAVOY, Quarterly Magazine, Jan. and April 1896 ; 
illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, Louis Oury, Jacques 
L. Blancho, W. Rothenstein, M. Deerbohm, J. Pennell, W. 
Sickert.—- Write, H., 24 Fitzroy Square, W. 


ARGE Oollotype rort. of “ Fontenoy,” Lord Olare, 
now 6s.,a few only; P. M. Egan's Hist, of Co. and 
Uity of Waterford, 1,000 PP ill., free, ls. 6d.—_James 


Hayes, Bookseller, Ennis 

\HAMBERS®S’ Book of Days, 2 vels., large 8vo, fully illus- 
C trated, 8s. 6d.; Life of Prince Consort, 5 vols., 8vo, 
12s.; Britton & Brayley’s Surrey, numerous plates, 5 vols.. 
8vo, £2 17s. 64. Hiscoke & Son, Kichmond, Surrey. 


ARGAINs.—Kipling’s Works, edition De Luxe, 21 vols., 

as new, £14 14s.; Armstrong s Hogarth, new (£10 10s. 

net), £4 15s. ; Decameron, 2 vols. and portfolioextra plates, 

30s.--Holland Bros., 21 Joba Bright Street, Bir- 
m. 


FOR SALE. 


YHEAP.—Theology, Paley, 8 vols., 15s. ; Henry’s Comr., 

/ 3 vols., folio (soiled), 7s. 6d.; Stackhouse’s History 
of Bible, 3 vols., 7s. 6¢.; Jewell’s Works, 3 vols., 5s.: 
Horneck’s Happy Ascetick, 1699, 2s. 6d.—E. Idle, 
Brayburne Avenue, Clapham, 8.W. 
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YELLON’S Annotations of the Sacred Writings of the 
Hindus, 8vo, wps., privately printed, 1902, 10s. 6d. free. 
—Juckes’ Book stores, Birmingham. 


7 of Stadio Parts and Extras, 1993-1904, £10. 10s. 
K Set of Pail Mall, parts 1-130, £3; other first class 
Art Magazines.— Write, Kilgour, 26 Nelson Street, 
Edinburgh. 


PUSCULORUM Christianorum, rare 2nd edit., 1497, 
good condition; also fine collection of old Plays— 
Jonson, Oibber, British Theatre, Cumberland Plays, &c., 
168 vols. What offers ?—Particulars of L., c/o Ginn, 19 
Princess Road, Regent’s Park. 


j) DEN, or the Compleat Book of Gardening, 1737, 
leather, good condition ; Graphic, vols. 1, 2, 5, 5, 7, 8, 
9, cloth, Best offers.— Hon. Sec., Lit. institute, Dorking. 


YHOIR Stalls and their Oarvings, 300 Examples and 

J Misericords from English Oathedrals and Churches, 
described by E. Phipson. 1896, 4to. (published 2 guineas 
net), 10s. 6¢.—-Macmillan & Bowes, Cambridge. 


BARGAIN Set of Dickens. The “John Foster’ 

Edition, in 19 vols.. including Life by John Forster. 
an: Dickens Dictionary; illustrated from Plates as used in 
the original editions by Seymour, Cruikshank, Phiz, &c. ; 
large type; handsomely and strongly bound in maroon 
cloth, as new (published at £4 4s.); offered at £2 2s. 
Midiand Educational Co., Ltd., Corporation 
Street, Birmingham. 


OVELS for Winter Evenings.—A parcel of 10 surplus 

6s. Library Novels will be forwarded, car. pd., for 

5s. 6d., by Modern Library Co., 56 Oxford Road, 
Mancbester. Appreciated by Institutions after reading. 


HE Death of (none, Akbar’s Dream, &c.. by Tenny- 

son, five steel engravings, bound white and gold, onl) 

500 copies printed, certificate attached, price 21s.—W. 
Summers Morris, Bookseller, Swi:.don. 


| {OR Sale :—Lizars’ Anatomical Plates; large edition : 
in good condition, minus clasps. What offers? 
Novelist, 13 Victoria Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Vy" of all Counties, on oy ote good parcel of 
Oxfordshire, inchading some folios by Farrington and 


some by Boydell ; large parcels of Devon, Gloucestershire, 
Leicestershire, Norfolk, Yorkshire, Treland, Scotiand, 


| Wales.—Ridg way, Gravesend, 
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FOR SALE. 


ONNOISSEUR, first 24 numbers, unbound, as 
Offers ?—Paget, 15 Western Koad, Brighton 


new 


C 

pu Set of 24 parts of Living Animals of the World ; 
1,000 illustrations from photos ; in perfect condition, 

6s.—Miss P. Ross, Hope House, Kersal, Manchester 


ISTURY OF THE REFORMATION, D’Auabigne, 
5 vols., half calf, 7s. ; Rousseau's Oonfeasions, 2 vols., 


25s.; Farmer’s Violin T ator, 2s. free. Wanted, ** Songs of 
Two Savoyards.”"—Rutter & Co., Moorland Road, 
Leeds. 


LLUSTRATED London News, 1848-1902, incomplete 

set, bound, 96 vols., backs of 9 vols, slightly damaged, 
What offers?—Secretary, Philosophical Institution, 
Edinbargh. 


‘PF V\HE Goupil Art Biographies, Henry VIII., Charles [., 

Oharles II., Prince Edward, Cromwell, Soplia, . 
phine, Marie Louise, Napoleon et son Fils, &c. ; large 
small paper copies.—S. W. Simms, Bath. 


K NCYOLOP ZDIA Britannica, * Times” edit., 35 vols., 
whole morocco, as new, with oak revolving case com 
plete; eplenaid opportunity. — Social Reformers’ 

Bookshop, 56 High Street, Oxford. 


J IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illustrated by 
G.and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—-Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 


J ose 
and 
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ot 


VHAOKERAY’'S Works, 23 vols., 1893, 
worth’s Voyages, 3 vols., 1773; 


q-mor 


Lyon's History 


Dover, 1813; Blackie’s Eacyc., 14 vols., new, 1834.—C. A. 
Streicher, York. 
EROiNES of the Bible in Art (Art Lovers Series) 
28 full-page iliustrations (5s. net), 2s. post free 


Achilles Taylor, 195‘ 
AMES (G.P.R.), 


rporation Street, Birming 


Novels, a reprint (1903) of 


et celebrated Historical Romanves (£4 7s. ” 
37s. 6d.: Sunwich Port, lst ed., 4s. 9d. Kim, ditto, 4s, 9 
J. W. Thompson, 4) l’a:ture Street, Grimsby. 


RONTE’S Works, Thornton Edition, by Temple Scott, 

large type, 12 vols., inciuding Life, good set (pub €3) 
for 35s.; Oorvo’s Ohronicles of the House of Borwia, illus 
(21s. net), for 7s. —-Watker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


ETTERS of Ruskin to W. G. and HG. (Gladstone 
privately printed, Ws.; Hakluyt’s Voyages, Mac 
lehose’s reprint, 12 vols., out of print, £6 18s. (published 
| at £7 10s.).—X.y 1 Regent Terrace, Cambridge. 
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